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The “ Encyclopédie de ? Architecture.” 


the two first 
volumes of the 
new French En- 
cyclopedia of 
Architecture* 
comprise nearly 
900 double-column 
pages, and that the 
end of Volume II. 
only gets us as far as the commencement of the 
article “ Béton,” it will be at once apparent 
that this is a work of no ordinary scale and 
importance. As far as it has at present gone 
its aim appears to be to treat of all important 
subjects connected with design and construc- 
tion im architecture, to give a historical review 
of the architecture of the principal nations 
of the world, special descriptions and 
illustrations of important buildings, and 
short biographical notices of the life and 
work of the most eminent architects of 
various periods. These biographical articles 
are, however, kept very short, more after the 
manner of the short notices in the English 
“Dictionary of Architecture.” In other 
respects the aim seems to be to treat the 
principal subjects with something like the 
degree of fulness and elaboration shown in 
Viollet-le-Duc’s great work; and as that 
was confined to Medieval architecture, 
it is obvious that an attempt to carry 
out anything like the same scale of critical 
and explanatory treatment forthe architecture 
of the whole world and of all times, besides 
including all the various forms of construc- 
tion considered on their scientific side, repre- 
sents a task of which it is difficult to foresee 
the endor limit. In one respect it is at once 
evident that the comparison with Viollet-le- 
Due’s work cannot be sustained s—namely, in 
the illustrations. These are very numerous 
and very useful, and occasionally quite ade- 
quate in style and execution to the impor- 
tance of the occasion ; and, of course, in the 
case of the smaller cuts, even of architectural 
work properly so called, a simple line ele- 
vation is sufficient for the purpose ; but many 
of the perspective sketches of buildings, line- 
drawings reproduced by zincograph or some 
analogous process, are in a hard, scratchy |‘ 
manner, without tone or effect, and would not 


be accepted in the present day by any English 











_*“ Encyclopédie de I’ Architecture et de la Construc- 
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architect as adequate representations to ac- 
company an important architectural work. 
We regret to find that among the very worst 
of these are many of the illustrations of 
English buildings. 

As every one would expect in an ency- 
clopedia conducted by M. Planat, practical 
subjects receive very full consideration. The 
article “ Acier,” for instance, deals at con- 
siderable length with the composition and 
properties of steel, and gives sectional illus- 
trations of the Bessemer and Siemens con- 
verting furnaces, and descriptions of their 
method of action. “ Acoustique,” which 
follows, is also very carefully prepared, and 
gives a number of illustrations of various 
machines which have been used to analyse 
and obtain diagrams or other visible illustra- 
tions of the action and mechanism of sound. 
The special application of the subject to the 
acoustics of buildings is reserved for a future 
article on “Salles d’audition.” The article 
“ Assemblage,” which is used in French for 
the joining of the parts in carpentry and iron 
construction, treats at considerable length of 
this problem, with a sufficiency of small 
diagrams of joints and fishings in woodwork 
and connections in ironwork. The article on 
“ Adjudication,” and one or two others on 
questions which enter into the yoovinne gene- 
rally distinguished in England as “ profes- 
sional practice,” are, of course, more especially 
interesting to French readers, as such subjects 
are naturally treated in accordance with 
French practice. 

The article “ Architecture” comes within 
the first volume, and we are naturally curious 
to see how this central subject of the whole 
is treated in an architectural dictionary. The 
subject runs through nearly 250 pages, under 
the sub-headings “Civile et Domestique,” 
“'Funéraire,” “ Militaire,” “ Privée,” and “ Reli- 
gieuse,” in the order here ‘semed,-whiek strikes 
one as oddly assorted at first, but which is evi- 


dently arranged on alphabetical consideration | i 


only ; “ Religieuse” occupying by far the 
larger proportion of space. The philosophical 
consideration of the art of architecture itself, 
its principles, its objects, its capabilities and 
limits, ought, one would have thought, to be 
considered as a separate subject before coming 


to subsections. This view of the subject is not} 


entirely overlooked, but it is only glanced at 


in @ few prefatory remarks at the commence- it. 


ment of the “Civile et Domestique” section,and 
dismissed with the remark that civil and domes- 
tic architecture only belongs to peoples in an 
advanced state of civilisation, and therefore 


has passed beyond the subject of primary 
origin. A general consideration of the origin 
of religious architecture is prefixed to the 
chapter on that subject, but only deals in 
general reflections with no very decisive con- 
clusions, and the article (which is signed by 
M. Planat) then becomes historic. We should 
certainly have considered that in a dictionary 
of this kind there should have been an 
article, as concentrated as might be, for the 
reader who might (not unreasonably) look to 
the work for an answer to the question, 
“What is architecture?” Otherwise, the 
treatment of the different sections of the 
subject is very well carried out, exeept that 
“ Architecture Privée,” certainly a very im- 
portant branch of the subject, is dismissed m 
a short article of three pages by M. Panl 
Sédille, with no illustrations at all. It 
may be replied that the subject can be 
treated in detail under “ Maison,” as one 
section of it is treated in the present volumes 
under “A t”; but then the same 
thing might be said of “ Eglise,” under which 
heading much of what is contained under 
“ Architecture Religieuse” might have come. 
There is a sense of disproportion in seeing one 
subject treated at great length in a dictionary, 
and another dismissed briefly; it looks as if 
there were not a strong enough hand over the 
contributors, and as if each were doing what 
was right in his own eyes; and it is impos- 
sible to make a perfectly homogeneous and 
logical dictionary on that footing. There are 
other evidences of the same want of central 
control or sense of proportion. “ Architecture 
Autrichienne” occupies ninety-seven pages ; 
“ Architecture Anglaise” only twenty-three,— 
The 


portion of the article, but is very i 
illustrated ; the restored view of the Parthe- 
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ever, the illustrations of this, as of some other 
articles, go to show that it is better in an 
architectural work of this kind, where illus- 
trations must be numerous and mostly small, 
to avoid views as much as possible, and to 
confine the illustrations to geometrical draw- 
ings, which do not require the same finish of 
execution as a perspective view must have if it 
is to be worth having. A section and an eleva- 
tion profess to give us the actual facts of the 
building; 4 ive view professes to | its 
its impression and effect as it appeared, and we 
want something more than mere correctness 
in r Prmgrascee: Fae of artistic effect, unless 
(which in some respects would, erga be 
preferable for this kind of work) the view 
were confined to a carefully-drawn outline. 
In general, an encyclopedia of this kind is 
chiefly used by students of architecture who 
understand and chiefly require sections, plans, 
and elevations; such readers do not want 
pretty pictures, and at the same time they are 
of ‘all others the most likely to be annoyed 
bad ones. Among the —- illustra- 
tions of later (Medisval) buildings are some 
better drawings, as the views of 
Cologne, and Sone, though they are all 
rather hard and wiry in style,—to English 
eves, at all events. St. Paul's, we observe, is 
not honoured with any illustration in this 
chapter, though St. Genevidve and St. Sul- 
pice, and others of the Renaissance churches 
of Paris, are duly 
The article on “ Architecture Anglaise” is 
very badly done, and full of absurdities. The 
editor appears to have put it into the hands of 
an architect nominally English, but with an 
entirely French education and French ideas, 
pparently on the that he could write 
t E..glish architecture in the French lan- 
. M.Planat would have done far better 
or his book if he had got the article written 
by an Englishman th y conversant with 
the subject, and then it translated. The 
most provoking part of it is that the writer 
persists in identifying himself with England, 
speaking of “nous” always, and ety de 
foreign PTS 


“mes compatriotes,” 


to suppose that he is e English 
0 lene and conclusions. the has discovered 
that Wren was i e of designing any- 
thing himself, and that all the things in 
his works were done by French architects in 
his employ. He admits he has no documen- 
tary evidence of this, but Wren “nous a 
laissé une foule des documents en pierre que 
tout architecte qui sait son métier peut factle- 
ment interpreter.” How far the author of 
the article is up to date in his study 
of Gothic architecture may be inferred 
from the fact that the details of English 
Gothic, the development of window tracery, | 
and other thi 
copies of the old diagrams in Gwilt, whi 
are all produced here as adequate illustrations 
of English Gothic ; drawings which were made 
at the time when Gothic was just. beginning 
to be studied in modern England. Gothic 
ornament is illustrated by a cap from West- 
minster Abbey and a icular base and 
capital from Howden, the hard cast-iron 
drawing of which has been familiar in all the 
editions of Gwilt for half a century. The 
article seems, indeed, to have been mainly got 
up from Gwilt’s venerable historical sketch. 
oreton Old Hall and a good many other 


cuts are copied or from it. 
Wollaton Hall is Domasted. by what is 


apparently a clumsy outline from a 
poor raving in Gwilt, in the 
reverse direction to the original. The writer 
has got hold of a that the square 
end of the English chancel resulted from the 
difficulty the ee ae 
constructing stone vaults, which them to 
employ open-timber roofs which could not 
be so conveniently fitted on to a cheret 
termination ; gives as an i 
Westminster Hall! It does not seem to 
have occurred to him to consider 

the date of Westminster Hall roof 
much vaulting hed been built in 
before that ; or that Westminster Hall was a 


West 
very Sere Shag. Se. a teenies 
one portion of an| 


church; or that 


are illustrated only wv pe 


English church is vaulted and another por- 
tion not, it is always the nave that has 
the timber roof, and the choir the vault. The 
writer's oer sa for treating of English 
Gothie architecture may be further estimated 
from others of his illustrations. The only 
Medieval church of which a decent illustra- 
tion is given is the west end of the interesting 
but not very important church of Edington. 
A Medieval tower is illustrated by a vilely- 
drawn elevation of All Saints, Derby, which 
has the appearance of having been enlarged 
from the small (and very bad) engraving in 
Gwilt by a French draughtsman who knew 
nothing of Gothic, and so filled in the detail 
at his own sweet will. Modern English Gothic 
is illustrated by St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, notoriously one of the least successful of 
Scott's works. None of Street's churches are 
referred to, though his name is mentioned ; 
and of Mr. Butterfield and the fame of his 
churches the writer apparently knows nothing. 
The name of Mr. Waterhouse, who has 
certainly played as large a part in modern 
English architecture as most people, is not 


In, | mentioned; and a scratchy drawing of the 


upper part of a “ Maison d'une Compagnie 
des Assurances” appears to be an attempt 
to make a drawing of part of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s building at the bottom of St. James's- 
street, conveying no idea whatever of its 
real effect. We learn that “en France 
architecture grecque, entre les mains de La- 
brouste, Duc, et Duban, a été feconde en 
effets heureux, mais en Angleterre, entre les 
mains des amateurs ignorants, elle enfanta le 
gichis”; a statement Rittle short of impudent. 
The most important and remarkable building 
of the Greek revival, St. George’s Hall, 
of which the writer does not seem to have 
heard, was the work of an English archi- 
tect, Elmes, of whom also the writer has 
not heard. St. George’s Hall is not illustrated, 
but St. Pancras Church is, to show the ab- 
surdity of English Classical work. We ma 
as well inform French readers that few build- 
ings have been more ridiculed in England 
than this one. One or two of the build- 
erected by Cockerell (who is called 
“Cokerell”) for the Branch Banks of Eng- 
land might also have shown French readers 
that refinement and originality in the applica- 
tion of Classic types to modern purposes were 
ualities not quite without illustration on 

is side of the Channel. We can hardly 
expect this, however, when we find that 
St. Paul’s is considered sufficiently illus- 
trated (?) by a wretched little line ; ipecscat 
without the slightest attempt at effect, and 
looking as if it was drawn with a kitchen 
fork. lish readers will hardly recognise 
“ Dean Collett” or “Sir Thomas Morus” as 

rsonages in English history, any more than 
they will accept the poverty-stricken design 
of a “ Maison dans Sundrige Parck” (sic) as 
& — example of man English villa 
architecture of the “Queen Anne” type.” 
The best thing M. Planat can do is tocut this 
article out of his next edition, and get an article 
on English architecture written by a competent 
English architect, who knows something 
about the subject, and knows where to go for 
adequate illustrations of it. 

e article on German architecture, “ Alle- 
mande,” not by any means full enough if we 
are to consider it in comparison with that on 
Austrian architecture, is, at all events, much 
better illustrated than that on English archi- 
tecture. The illustrations are exceedingly 
interesting in one sense, that they represent a 
number of curious, picturesque, out-of-the- 
way examples of the whims that Renaissance 

itecture took on German soil, and to 
ao ae main object 
of the article. It has given us a number of 
interesting illustrations; but that is not the 
way to treat such a subject i 





18 @® mere piece 
it a8 an 
‘it a libel on’ 








interesting examples put in without selection 
or order. The article is much more con- 
nected and logical than the illustrations - it 
commences with remarks on the Romanesque 
and Gothic of Germany, and the main facts 
of their development, bat not an illustration 
is given of this portion of the subject. Now 
the Romanesque of Germany forms one of the 
most interesting chapters of architectural 
history, and includes buildings of a very 
om and noble though simple style, far 
tter worth illustrating, and oceupying « 
much more important place in architectural 
history, than the rococo eccentricities of 
German Renaissance. The conclusion 
gested by the article is that it is written by 
some one who has a taste for German recocs 
and who a to have a good many illus. 
trations of that type of work on hand, and 
the course of the article is governed 
by the materials available, and by. the 
special tastes of the writer. Now 
that is exactly what it is desirable to 
avoid in a book of this class. An encyclo- 
peedia is not the place for the setting forth of 
doctrinaire theories, or of personal likings and 
dislikings; the object should be to give on 
each subject an unbiassed résumé of what is 
known on the subject in a condensed and 
concentrated manner, and with special atten- 
tion to logical and well-balanced 
ment; and to attain this end it is 
necessary that the editor of ap ay | 
should have his eye over the whole, and con- 
trol the individual tendencies of contributors. 
This has evidently not been sufficiently the 
case in the “ Encyclopédie de I’ Architecture” 
so far, and the consequence is that some 
articles, or some portions of articles, run to 
undue length in accordance with the inclina- 
tions or. special knowledge of the writers, 
while others, equally important, are passed 
over in & cursory manner. 

Subjects such as “abside” and “ abbaye” 
appear to be well treated ; and if the history 
ny architecture of French chateaux is in- 
tended to be treated and illustrated. to the 
same extent as those of “ Azay le Rideau” and 
“Amboise” in the present volumes, thecomplete 
dictionary will be a valuable book of reference 
in regard to French chateaux; but this,again, 
is unduly emphasizing a special subject. And 
it may fairly be questioned whether such long 
articles as those on “Architecture Religieuse 
and “Architecture Autrichienne” (for ex- 
ample) are not going beyond the limits 
of what is necessary and convenient in 
an encyclopedia. No one who is serious y 
studying the history of temple and echurc 
architecture would content himself with an 
encyclopedia article, or even think it worth 
while to look at one; the object of an ency- 
clopeedia is to give a résumé or outline of the 
subject for immediate reference; 4 
treatise on the subject is more than is wanted 
for reference, and less than would contents 
student. And every unnecessarily 
article adds to the difficulty of bringing the 
work to completion. The world is strewn, 80 
to speak, with the wrecks of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias which have remained imcom- 
plete in consequence of having been started 
on too extended and ambitious a‘scale. We 
wish that the “Encyclopédie de lArchi- 
tecture” should not ‘add another to the 
number. 
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Samee been deposited with the Board of 
Trade. The lack of uniformity, upon which 
we briefly commented a fortnight (see 
p. 120, ante), renders the study of | 4 
somewhat formidable matter, especially a 
the proposed charges include a double set of 
“terminals” at each end, in addition to the 
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upon a scale applicable to all,—or nearly all, | ~ 


_the different portions of their system. 

With regard to the classification, ordinary 
merchandise is still divided into five classes, 
and heavy traffic mto three,—the latter to be 
henceforward denominated A, B, and C. 
Each of these latter classes is subject to 
“station ” terminals, but only Class C,—which 
corresponds to the present “special class,”— 
to “service ” terminals in addition. Appended 
to the classification are a number of general 
conditions, upon which (as well as upon the 
classification proper) the ry omarees are prac- 
tically in accord. Some of these conditions 
first appeared in the abandoned Bills intro- 
duced by the railway companies in 1885. 
Among these we may quote at length a few 
important clauses :-— 

« Special Charges.—The company may charge 
such reasonable amounts as, in case of differ- 
ence, shall be determined by the Railway 
Commissioners in respect of the following 
matters :-—— 

A.—Accommodation provided by the com- 

y at or in connexion with sidings not 
belonging to the company, and the delivery 
or reception of traffic to or from such sidings. 

B.—The collection or delivery of mer- 
chandise. 

(.—The use of trucks, or the use or occu- 
pation of any accommodation included in the 
station terminal, beyond such period before 
or after conveyance as shall be reasonably 
necessary for enabling the company to deal 
with merchandise as carriers thereof, and the 
services rendered in connexion with such use 
or occupation.” 

It will thus be seen that there may be a 
variety of extras to be considered beyond the 
charges covered by the authorised maximum 
rates. Another regulation which comes from 
the 1885 Bills is the following :— 

“For a fraction of a ton in respect of con- 
signments exceeding 560 Ibs. in weight, the 
company may charge according to the number 
of quarters of a ton in that fraction, and a 
fraction of a quarter of a ton shail be 
deemed a quarter of a ton.” This rule, 
having no qualification or exception, cannot 
surely be justifiable. The effect would seem 
to be that anything weighing just over 
5 ewt. is liable to be treated as weighing half 
& ton, and this, (especially in the case of an 
article placed in one of the higher classes) 
would increase the charge to an unreasonable 
extent. This proposal is one which should 
be objected to. 

With regard to “smalls,” too, the powers 
of the companies should be more clearly de- 
fined. This is a matter upon which they 
could easily be in agreement, but the pro- 
posals vary considerably. Many of the 
adopt the following very elastic and con- 
venient rule: —* For small parcels not ex- 
ceeding 560 Ibs. in weight the charge shall be 
such reasonable sum as the company may 
think fit.” This leaves room for endless 
variation, although a seale, similar to that at 
present in force, will probably be eventually 
adopted by all. It will be noticed that the 
lmt of weight for smalls is raised from 
podria fens There is this fact to be 
considers through,—that the companies, 
feeling themselves ~ to provide against 
possible contingencies, ask for wider ers 
than ther really desire to exercise wr the 
prevailing state of affairs; and, practically, 
this rule of “what the company may think 
fit,” modified by the maximum rates and the 
oft-quoted rule of “what the traffic will 


bear," will always control rates toa very great | vi 


€Xtent. 

A comparison of the new classifications 
with those of 1885 reveals the fact that 
Several articles are now i 


Tegard with atersion,—are actually placed im 


the fifth class. In 1835 they were im class | service 





four, while, practically, are not dealt 
jr dens. classified et «. im the 

Dew cmpties.—bemg subject to special 
gulations. Ths n 2 contrast to 





the old rule of “ free returns,” though, under 
the presen: scale (which hes edvamced step 
by Sep), empties axe still looked upon as ma- 


Classes. “ Empties,”—awhi railway people 


' 
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Proposed Maximam Rates for Proposed Station 
(at per ton per mile), ats ee 
NAME OF For the For | 
RAILWAY COMPANY, | ©&48s. first a Pox the Fo Mrer ‘om At At At 
miles ormiles orjmiles or **- lange co. mage | Se ony 
any partiany partiany part mainder towns thher towne ther 
of suchiof sueblot wach) the jee defined.) cation, wa defined,| sation, 
wlatalatlanats @th aren 
London and North A I I $3 0°8 0 6 _ a 
Western B 2 4] 1 ae Be ee ge HP ~ ~ 
In the case of this Com.| C 24 2 l < oe Mee. 1 0 6 9 0 6 
eg (2 wm hong a 1 3 2 2 if 1 2 0 1 6 1 6 i @ 
and thee ace exceptions | 2 3} 2 2} 27 4390 1 6 i @ i 3 
to the scale for Class A. 3 oh 3 43 | 20 i 6 2 0 i 6 
4 ie iis 201,165 8891;19-6 
y 5 5 44 4 34 2 0 1 6 a 6 2 6 
Great Western A 1} ij 3 ; 0 6 0 6 i me 
B 2 14 l ; 0 8 0 G a ~ 
C 2} 2 14 l 1 3 Ll @ 0 9 0 6 
I 3 24 2 14 2 0 l 6 eA 1 @ 
2 “Qe woe Bh wee eee es ee 
3 fe (els | Bai soliéehsolies | 
4 44 1 4 Misiseorir+téersgeise 
p 8 Gs 44 4 3} 4 2 0 Ll 6 3 66 26 
London Brightonand' 4 | 2 i —ftt §- Oe O86 oe _ 
South Coast ; Bs Fe 4 4 1} 0 8 6 6 “— oe 
c qa 2 oe | DG 2B i 6 0 9 0 6 
: #3 24 —~ 4% | 20 1 6 1 6 1 6 
2 § 3 4 _ af i 2 0 Ll 6 L 9 1 6 
es 84 i Eo | i a ee i 6 2 0 1 6 
454 4 an 4 ' 2 0 l & 29 2 0 
S&S £5 {6 oo 44 j 29 1 & 4 6 26 








profitable and undesirable traffic. Of course, 
the existing reguistione may still be retained 
in practice; but if allowed to remain m the 


highest clase, there will be plenty of margin | p< 


in reserve for the upward tendency to be con- 
tinued. Light castings im boxes, Ac., are 
advanced a class, so is twime and hemp, and 
several other articles are “ moved up” m the 


same objectionable manner. Copies of the 
classifications may be chseband Suit an 
station-master for a shilling, and traders wi 


be able to see for themselves how the par-i' 


ticular merchandise im which they are imte- 
rested is classified; but, the rates per mile 
varying, a few specimen rates are appended. 
effect of the addition of “ station” and | 
“service” termimals to the rates for convey- 
ance will be readily understoad by a referemce 
to the eubjoimed table. We may first give 


the definitions of the two S af 
appear im the “ general conditions” agreed to 
by all the companies; toge | 

the “large towns” : 

English companies. 


“Maximum station termmals imclade the 
charge for accommodation (exclusive of coal 
drops) at terminal stations provided by the 
company for dealing with merchandise as 
earners thereof, before or after comveyance, 
together with the < lowing servines — 
© vit. share geue tal char ee 3 
oflice ex] 


























tume be added by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. 
Above we give a typical list of the pr 
oe a a oe ee 
the suggestion out by the Board 
of Trade as to moar tonal os 
tram loads has not been adopted, but the 
: mantities of t an 


med maximum 


w however, have been 
af undue . 
stale for such 




















penses attributeble to such services | ™ 
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of Aphrodite 
long been a 
ion, the dis- 
covery of which is ed in the last number 
of the Athenian AAricr, a it does not 
settle the question, important 
evidence. The imscription records certain 
measures relating to the ritual and general 
expenditure of a sanctuary which is twice 
distinctly named as that of Aphrodite 
Pandemos. It was brought to light — 
down the Turkish wall which interv 
between the temple of Niké Apteros and the 
south tower of ger gate. wd 
an inscription can about any- 
where; but as there are mesg substantial 
reasons for su ing that sanctuary 
was close to the Propylwa, the discovery 
of the inscription certainly tells in that 
direction. Dr. Kohler and others have 
tried hard to place the sanct close 
to the Asklepieion; but{the fact that the 
heroon of AEgeus must have been just under 
the Niké Apteros, where tradition says he 
threw himself down and died, is a strong 
presumption that the Aphrodite worship, so 
closely linked with the whole Troezenian 
tradition, was close at hand. The fixing of 
the site is of great importance, as with it 
, according to Pausanias, the shrine of 
Ge] Kourotrophos and Demeter Chloe. Before 
the whole wall in question is pulled down we 
may hope for a good deal more of this sort of 
topographical evidence. The inscription is 
on a slab of Hymettian marble, adorned with 
a decorative —— and, according to 
Dr. Lélling, dates (by the archonship of 
Euthicos) at 283 B.c. 


HE site of the Sanct 





ie L’ Architecture for February 23, M. Loviot 
replies to the anti-polychromatic views of 
M. Pottier, alluded to in our last (p. 141, ante). 
M. Loviot asserts that when he was measuring 
the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius at a 
he saw large fragments of stuccocoloured red on 
the floor of the cella,some of them still adhering 
to the pavement. From the cella floor to the 
steps of the temple, he argues, is not far ; why 
should there not have been coloured stucco on 
the steps? He confesses that, supported by this 
evidence, he would, in any restoration of the Par- 
thenon, paint not only the columns but the steps. 
“Tf,” he says, “ there is not historic argument 
in favour of the polychromy I have adopted, 
there is none et. ; This seems le 
exceedingly dangerous line of reasoning; 
the power a Bee. of M. Loviot’s ee is in 
the same style of a: Polychromatic deco- 
ration _ prearsteh 0 poor a been 
employed eve re e who, be- 
ciate were ale the bo Liaw of employing it 
everywhere to hide the excessive whiteness of 
Pentelic marble, which was injurious to the 
eyes. It has often been argued that since the 
entelic was given the preference, it was on 
account of its whiteness. M. Loviot goes on 
to say that while the archwologist is occupied 
in accurately ing the sense of inscriptions 
to get at their meaning, the architect is guided 
“par le sentiment personnel,” and by proba- 
bilities. “S’il arrive que le sentiment et les 
probabilités s’accordent, tout est pour le 
mieux, car, avec un compas et un pinceau, il 
faut de la décision. get dessine pas des 
doutes, on ne colore pas des hypothéses. J'ai 
bom le parti de faire ce que je crois étre le plus 
u, le plus conforme au génie grec.” That 
is admirable, no doubt, but it is not arche- 


ology. 


HE same number of L’ Architecture from 
which the last citation is made in- 
poasanghch = in detail of French 
cases - isputes, and the ju 
ments sitthae. on ep be of Meeting 2 
those who are specially concerned with ques- 
tions of building-law. 


AL Seas ian Minister of 
Public Works, M. D'Hauw, a chemist 








attached to the University at Ghent has been 
experimenting the combustibility of ordi- 
nary as well as y-prepared wood, the 


results of which are stated as follows :— When 


Of course, 


hour been heated under a temperature of 300 
deg. C., it becomes letely free from all 
, assumes an amber colour, whilst its 
bearing-strength is y ~ niger Ata 
temperature of 300 deg. C. the w assumes 
the character of charcoal, and the bearing- 
strength is nearly nil. However, the structural 
features of the wood are in either case but 
little affected. But when the temperature is 
increased to red-hot point the wood was rapidly 
consumed, flames breaking out on all sides, 
and the fire continued until ashes alone 
remain. Wood, on the other hand, coated 
with some fire-proof material, as, for instance, 
asbestos, undergoes no structural change 
under a temperature of 200 deg. C., although 
the colour es brown and the bearing- 
a lessened. If wood be steeped in cer- 
tain chemicals,—as, for instance, phosphate of 
ammonia, which is much used for impregna- 
tion,—the results under the same circum- 
stances are different, the wood assuming a deep 
brown colour, whilst the bearing-strength is 
still more reduced. If heated to a still higher 
temperature, chemically-pre wood will 
be consumed like the natural wood, but much 
more slowly. We give this information (from 
a German paper) as being of some interest, 
but of course cannot be responsible for the 
correctness of the conclusions arrived at. 





T the Goupil Gallery there is at present a 
small but interesting collection of the 
works of Corot, including some paintings in his 
finest style. Among these, nt the best is 
the “ Danse des Nymphes” (3), a large land- 
scape, framed in by masses of trees on either 
hand, as Corot liked to do, with four figures 
dancing on a green knoll a little way from the 
foreground, relieved against an evening sky ; 
a soft, hazy distance of undulating country is 
beautifully indicated behind the ridge. Per- 
haps a still more complete work, of the same 
stamp, is the smaller one, “ Joueur de 
Flute” (1), also an evening landscape seen 
through trees, with a figure, very unobtru- 
sively introduced, seated and playing the 
flute ; just sufficiently seen to give a human 
element to the scene. This picture is an 
example of the pure imaginative poetry 
of landscape painting; not a mere repre- 
sentation of nature, but a scene expres- 
sing a mood or sentiment of the mind. 
The “ Lac de Garde” (2) is equally so, but an 
entire contrast to the last-named; a silvery 
spring scene by the side of a lake, the water 
of which is “invisible with calmness,” and 
only indicated by the reflection of the land- 
scape upon it. It is interesting to learn from 
the preface to the catalogue that when Corot 
came to his studio in the morning he ex- 
amined the unfinished pictures till he came to 
one that harmonised with his feelings that 
day. “If he felt gay and happy, he would 
choose a scene in spring, and he would revel 
with his brushin a field of flowers, a smiling 
river, with the willows and reeds moving in 
the breeze. At other times he inclined to the 
severely-classical landscape, grave and grand, 
full of sobriety and dignity.” This is quite 
borne out by his pictures. They each repre- 
sent a phase of feeling expressed through 
landscape, and are always either distinctly 
light and gay or distinctly pensive. Among 
the smaller works of the bright mood, an 
— one is “ La Vanne ” (16),—a meadow, 
with trees in the middle distance, and a sluice- 
head built up in masonry in the foreground, 
the solidity of which, and its dark shadow on 
the grass, are of immense value in giving aérial 
lightness to the rest of the scene. “ L’Arbre 
Brisé” (10) is unusual in its composition for 
Corot ; a common, a pond, and a cottage, with 
a dark mass of trees on the left; but the 
materials of the scene, though prosaic in 
themselves, are floated off into a semi-ideal 
haziness, very different from the realistic 
representation of a common and a cottage. 
The collection contains what is certainly 
seldom seen, a nude re by Corot, seated 


in front of a group of trees, in the picture 
entitled “La Toilette” (15). The figure is 
net very beautiful, but the girl leaning against 


a tree in the back with a book is a 





raw wood in its natural state has for half-an-' charming bit in the composition of the whole. 














COLLECTION of small water-colour 
drawings by Mr. C. E. Hern, under the 

title “ London Churches,” is on view at Mesars. 
Dowdeswells’ G in New 
Many of these show much artistic feeling for 
colour and effect. Putney church (which is 
hardly a London church) is shown in a misty 
morning effect, with of the old bri 
now oo The architecture of “St, 
Mary’s, ington, ‘and “ Holy Trinity, Clap- 
ham,” comes ot with much elect Coan 
scene ; in both of these the atmospheric effect 
is exceedingly good. “St. Clement Danes, 
Strand,” is well treated in a rainy day view, 
and “St. John’s, Paddington” well 
in an autumn scene with a warm iat e-evening 
sky behind it. Some of the drawing of the 
architecture is, however, open to much criticism 
in regard to perspective. We have often re- 
marked on the inability of many artists whe 
treat architectural subjects to draw circular 
buildings in perspective correctly,—inability or 
carelessness. The artist here is in the same con- 
demnation. In his view of St. Paul's, a larger 
drawing than the others, the horizontal lines 
of the dome are all crippled, the lantern is not 
set properly on the top, and looks as it would 
when seen in elevation. “All Souls, St. 
Marylebone,” where there is a good deal of 
circular work, is as bad, or worse, in this 
respect. The fault, in many such cases, is 
the same as it is here; the artist forgets that 
the receding circle in perspective,—supposing 
the case of a horizontal curve such as astring- 
course seen from below,—is perpetually in- 
creasing its ratio of apparent curve as it 
recedes from the centre to the side, the ratio 
being greatest near the point where it dis- 
appears from view; and that in the portion 
nearest the centre of a circular buildi 
the apparent curve is flattest. Artists 
are always giving too much curve neat 
the centre, and then running out im a 
straight line to the sides. We have seen this 
over and over again in exhibitions; indeed, 
we believe many painters who can foreshorten 
an arm cannot put a building into perspective; 
not that the latter is not much the easier task 
of the two, but they neglect to study it. In 
the drawing of “St. Mary-le-Strand,” in the 
collection here mentioned, the tower is nos 
centrally over the front; and in the little 
cupola of “St. James, Westminster,” each 
stage is wrong in to the one below it, 
the whole thing being out of drawing com- 
pletely. The drawings have artistic merits of 
another kind, but that is not the way to draw 
architecture. 


HE publishers of Z’Art send us two 
large etchings by M. Daniel Mordant, 

one from the picture entitled “ Mise 4 Flot, 
by M. Ulysse Butin, a seaside scene where 4 
heavy boat! is being pushed off into the sea; 
the action of the is fine and energetic 
enough, but the surf rather woolly-looking, m 
the etching at least; we do not remember the 
picture. The other is from an e 
clever picture by Mr. J. Lavery, “ Lawn 
Tennis,” which, if we remember aright, was 1B 
the Royal Academy a year or two ago. 
peculiar bright effect of sunlight given in the 
painting it is difficult to 7 in such & 
medium as etching; it can y be said to 
be conveyed in this case; but the figures, 
treated im a free, sketchy style, are 
mirably rendered in the cig which prv- 
vides lovers of lawn-tennis with a pictonm# 
representation of the game, at once artistic @ 
spirit and true in character and action. 


HE exhibition of water-colours by artut# 
of the Dutch school, now open 

the Fine Art Society’s rooms, ineludes a 
deal of work that is powerful in its W8y, 
though in many cases disti by = 
apparently ostentatious di of detail or 
realism. For example, De Jong’s “ Horses 
Drinking” (15) uces at first glance the 
impression of representing horses that have 














se 


Macs 2, 1889. ] 


fallen down on ice; there is certainly no 
‘ndication that what conceals part of the 
animals is water. The architectural interiors 
by Bosboom (63 and 75) are mere scrawls, in 
which a smear with a brush passes for the 
modelling of a moulding, and a few dabs for a 
carved capital. This sort of thing passes 
muster with some foolish people, we pre- 
sume, as @ novelty, but it is mere botching, 
not art. Among the good things of the col- 
lection (there are many, if we regard them in 
the light of sketches and studies) “ Dutch 
Meadows, near Gouda” (7), by Herr Roeloss, a 
typical Dutch subject, made only out of level 
grass, cows, and a wooden railing ; the 
“Sewing Lesson” (11), by Herr Neuhuys, an 
interior with two figures effectively lighted ; 
a “Dutch Village” (19), by Herr Bastert, 
an admirable little work; “The Water- 
fall” (67), by Herr Mesdag, a regular hu 
and rush of water; “The North Sea” (67), 
by the same artist, cold enough in colour 
to be the North Pole, but fine in the move- 
ment of the sea and wildness of the sky; “The 
Heath near Eede”(103),by Mdme. Mesdag van 
Houten, a fine piece of “ blottesque”; and 
two figure subjects by Herr Artz, “ Da 
Dreams” and a “Sunny Day” (100 and 111), 
of which the latter is beautiful; it represents 
two or three peasant girls, treated in a kind 
of abstract decorative manner, on sand-hills 
mear the sea, agaimst which the standing 
figure is relieved; this is a really artistic 
work in the best sense. 




















HE set of sketches in oil (for they are no 
more) by Mr. A. Ludovici, called “ London 
Life,” exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswells’ 
Gallery, represents most prominently the 
quality which the French call chic. They are 
clever, smart, and vulgar; the latter espe- 
cially. The faces of the figures are mostly 
merely dabs of colour, the lawns and streets 
smears of paint; but the action and character 
of a certain sort of Londoners is often well 
hit off. One of the best is “A eo a 
girl getting into a hansom ; another good one 
is the young woman leaning over the rails of a 
pond, with the title “ Skates” (21), one of the 
few well-painted heads in the collection. 
There are other clever sketches among them, 
but they do not represent “ London life,” ex- 
cept of a very third-rate sort. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


IT is now about three months since the com- 
petition for the design for the diploma of the 
Exhibition was held at the Hétel de Ville. At 
this first competition, of which the Builder 
made some mention the jury, out of 150 com- 
petitors, chose the designs of MM. Michael 
Lancon, Louis Bonnier, Henri Danger, Daniel 
Dupuis, and Victor Galland. The second com- 
petition has just been decided, and the sketch of 
M. Galland has been chosen. The subject of this 
composition represents the chariot of P 
drawn by lions, and guided by different figures 
personating the several nations. | 

As regards the Exhibition itself, the prepa- 
rations continue in all directions, being very 
much assisted by the fine weather. In the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, M, Formigé has made 
up for a great deal of lost time. At night the 
work is carried on by electric light, and the 
interior decoration of the dome, as well as the 
galleries, is getting on rapidly. It is the same 
in the Palais des Arts Libéraux, where the in- 
terior installation is carried on without inter- 
ruption. In the Palais des Exposition Diverses, 
the interior of the principal dome (of which the 
aa is about that of the Panthéon) is still 
> ed "p with scaffolding. On the other hand, 

1 is finished in the gallery reserved for the 
manufactares of the State, of which the arches 
are ornamented by colossal heads of the 
Republic, relieved against a red background 
with palms and garlands. In the galleries of 
the different industries legions of workmen are 
at present occupied in arranging the cases. 
The designation of the classes and of the objects 
is finished, and these galleries could easily be 
opened to the public at the beginning of April. 

In the foreign sections, y less ad- 
vanced, we are glad to see that that ot England 
is likely to be completed first. 

In the Belgian Court, the installations are 
“nly indicated by bearded partitions. In 
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Austria-H 


stallations. The Swiss section is in progress, 
and in that of the United States of America the 
interior painting is almost completed. 

In the Galerie des Machines all the nave 
already ornamented with the armorial bearings 
of all the principal cities of the world, as well 
as with co glass. Inthe part of the Exhi- 
bition which runs along by the side of Avenue 
Suffren, the road so picturesquely imitated from 
a street in Cairo is almost finished, as well as the 
Bazaar Marocain. On the other hand, the Russian 
and Chinese pavilions are simply indicated by 
notice-boards. In the gardens, the different 
foreign palaces are very far advanced Chili, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Brazil, and the Argentine 
Republic are already showing their very original 
buildings, which will make this part of the 


attractive spots of the whole Exhibition. 
Opposite, and on the side of the Avenue la 
Bourdonnage, are the “Thédtre des Folies 
Parisiennes,” the gas and telephone pavilions, 
and also that for the Press, which is finished, 
furnished, and decorated. Lastly, the Rue de 
Habitation, constructed by M. Garnier, the 


y jside of the Seine, is completely finished. In 


addition, all the buildings near the river (Expo- 
sition Maritime et Fluviale), the panorama of 
the Transatlantic Company, the Palace of Ali- 
mentary Products, &c., are, like the agricultural 
section, almost completed. 

As for the Eiffel Tower, it has already attained 
a height of 280 métres, and in a month it will 
be completed by the turret and the electric 
lantern, which will give it its greatest height of 
300 métres. It is curious to notice to-day how 
inferior is the effect produced by this enormous 
piece of ironwork to the idea that people had of 
it in advance. Seen from the environs of Paris, 
it overpowers the city, and appears immense by 
the side of the large monuments, which are re- 
duced to very small dimensions ; but the nearer 
one approaches it, the less is one aware of its 
colossal proportions, and the eye hardly sees what 
relation can exist between the thin termination 
of the tower and the gigantic arches of its base. 
There is an optical illusion about it which will 
always weaken its general effect, and disappoint 
the hopes of the promoters of this useless attempt 
to astonish the eye by its giddy height. Our 
first impression about it is not the least altered, 
and in a decorative and architectural sense the 
complete Eiffel Tower pleases one no more than 
its first sketch. 

Let us add, to finish our sketch of the Exhi- 
bition works, that the total expenditure up to this 
date has been 29,432,160 fr.,—more than three 
millions below the original estimate. All the 
honour of this excellent result is undoubtedly 
due to M. Alphand, and if the official inaugura- 
tion is really to take place on May 5, and not to 
be held, as it was in 1878, in the midst of incom- 
plete installations and empty cases, it will be 
all owing to his indefatigable activity. 

From an artistic point of view, the Exhibition 
offers considerable interest, and already the 
excitement in the studios is much greater than 
it has been in previous years. There will be, 
in fact, in the month of May, a retrospective 
exhibition, comprising the chef dauvres of 
French art from 1789 to 1889; an exhibition of 
the art of ten years, from 1878 to 1889, in- 
cluding the most remarkable pictures and 
statues produced in France and elsewhere 
during this period ; and lastly, the annual Salon, 
which, from all that we can learn, will not 
suffer, in spite of the numerous artistic 
exhibitions going on at the same time. The 
Exhibition of Water-colours has opened its 
doors at the same time as in| other years. 
Although very brilliant, it does not include this 
year many of the painters most known to the 

blic, such as MM. Francois Détaille, James 

issot, Morot,J. Lewis Brown, and Cazin. On the 
other hand, MM Harpignies, Besnard, Lhermitte, 
Le Blant, Heilbuth, and Madame Madeleine 
Lemaire, have obtained their habitual success. 
We may méntion also amongst the number a 
series of ty views of the Park of Saint 
Cloud, by M. Roger Jourdain. 

Almost at the same time, the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Art Club in the Rue Volney opened. 
It includes this year 267 pictures and sketches, 
put, as in all the exhibitions of this kind where 
amateur talent predominates, the general result 
is somewhat insignificant. We may except the 
fine portrait of M. Elie Delaunay, a 
landscape by M. Cazin, a “ Salomée” by M. 





Carolus Duran, and some other works by MM. 


Champ de Mars one of the most brilliant and | ti 
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On the whole, however, it is a feeble 
In expositions particalidres,” 
to * As 
they are called here, we may mention that of the 
works of Feyen-Perrin, which will open on 
May | at the des Beaux Arts, and will be 
Sanatintey Sieenn Se et Oe 
Cabanel. last, both for the quality and 
the number of the works exhibited, will be one 
yf Say ager eps 
is at present at the Hétel de Ville 
another exhibition which, side by side with 
pictares of a certain value, includes works that 
are absolutely ridiculous. It is connected with 
a competition for the decoration of the 
haben” ohn the designs worth od 
u Among men- 
oning are those by M. Henri Martin, Lionel 
Ro ees alah angi 5 wy a weet 
This last deserves the prize, and his designs are 
Shortly afterwards there will be a new com- 
for the decoration of the Mairie of 
ogent-sur-Marne, and almost at the same time 
, saan Rimi be invited to wy Sy" for the 
of the Salon called “ Sidge de 
Paris” at the Hotel de Ville, the 
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presided over by M. Charles Garnier has given 
its verdict, some days ago, on a competition in- 
stituted under the title “ Prix de 
des Architectes Americains.” The subject was 
“Monument a lia Fraternité ” and 
among the nine designs sent in, 
mittee has adjudged the to M. Hugu 
pupil of M. Blondel. The — submitted in 
the first class at the Ecole have also been 
examined, under the presidency of M. Ginain. 
The subject was “ Un Hotel du Ministre de la 
Guerre.” The first prize was not awarded; 
second medals were awarded to MM. Recoura 
and Bossis, pupils of M. Pascal; M. Mongenot, 
pupil of M. Ginain; M. ro of M. 
Guadet; and M. Honoré, pupil . André. 
In the “rough sketch” com , for which the 
subject was a “Foot Bridge,” out of fifty-five 
competitors second medals were awarded to 
MM. Guénot, pupil of M. V ; wg. 
Breffendille, pupil of M. Guadet; and a first 
mention to M. Charles, pupil of M. 
Lastly, M. Ginain has been 
competition instituted under the t 
Edmond Labarre,” of which the subject 
na Sue After having examined 158 designs 
blic.” After having 
sent in, the jury gave the prize to M. Francastel, 
pupil of M. Ginain. 

In the section of painting a successor has to 
be provided to fill the place of M. Cabanel, 
has also left a void place in the Institut which 
is eagerly sought for. Among the candidates 
who are seriously considered are MM. Lefebvre, 
Jean Paul Laurens, Henner, and Détaille. It 
is expected that Lefebvre will carry the day. 
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tesse de Caen, who has left great part of her 
fortune to pay a pension of 4,000 francs for three 
to study at Rome. 
, she im 
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in coloured marbie pert pa 

tals and bases, support, on each of the 
two principal fronts, an entabiatare, surmounted 
by a frieze in grictte marble. On the entabla- 
ture, over the apex of each column, is a statue 
in white marble, representing a soldier of the 
First Empire. Six marble bas-reliefs, represent- 
ing some of the battles of the same epoch, adorn 
the four faces of the monument. The attic is 
surmounted by a pedestal, on which were placed 
the celebrated horses of St. Mark, brought over 


g 


after the Italian Campaign, and returned to | C4p 


Venice at the Restoration. They have been 
replaced by a quadriga in bronze, directed by a 
figure of Victory. The group is by Bosio. 

Before quitting office, M. Lockroy had or- 
ganised a Committee to examine the sketches 
and designs presented for the decoration of 
public monuments. The new Committee will 
be composed of forty-two members, 
over by the Minister, and inclauding among its 
numbers several architects, notably MM. Garnier, 
Bailly, and Dutert. Thanks to this organisa-. 
tion, instead of wasting the resources of the 
State in a number of small commissions, one 
will be able to carry out the decoration of 
public buildings on a system, and by the selec- 
tion of the best artists for the work. 

The sculptural decoration of the Panthéon 
will be one of the first questions submitted to 
the new Committee. According to M. Lockroy’s 
idea, this is what it will consist in. In the 
hemicycle which terminates the axis of the 
nave,—that is to say, in the place of honour,— 
will be a commemorative monument of the 
French Revolution. At the base of the piers on 
which the dome rests will be executed four 
alto-reliefs,symbolising the Medizval period, the 

, the Seventeenth Century, and the 
Eighteenth Century, treated in a_ similar 
manner to those by Rude on the Arc Ce 
Triomphe de l'Etoile. Five funeral monuments 
will commemorate the celebrities who have the 
honours of the Panthéon. Before the stair 
leading to the chevét will be the cenotaph of 
Descartes. Between the columns near the 
entrance to it, will be those of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. In the two arms of the transepts 
will be erected the monuments to Mirabeau and 
Victor Hugo; this last will be raised above the 
vault where the remains of the poet rest. Lastly, 
between the columns which extend longitudinally 
and horizontally will be erected the statues of 
great men who have assisted France in all 
manifestations of human thought or energy. 
These will be selected and arranged in such a 
manner as to represent the development of 
French National History. The great artists of 
the romantic period will be grouped around the 
tomb of Victor Hugo; the men of the Revolu- 
tion around that of Mirabeau ; the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century around those of 
Rousseau and Voltaire. The statues already 
executed since the first project for decoration, 
started in 1874, will be placed in front of the 
columns which serve as frames to the 
paintings affixed to the walis. At the two ex- 
tremities of the transepts, in the places now 
eccupied by tapestries which harmonise very 
ill with the general bright tone of the walls 
and the paintings, there will be placed against 
the wall monuments to Lazare Carnot, “ the 
organiser of victories,” and to Armand Carrel, 
Manuel, and General Foy, all of them Liberal 
orators, celebrated in the contest against the 
Monarchy of the Bourbons. 

Such is,in its main lines, the last project 

elaborated by M. Lockroy,—understood to be 


martre, from the design of M. Faure Dujarrie. 
ee aa the Quartier 
Latin a statue to Alfred de Musset. M. Chapu 
has been commissioned by the “Societé des 
gens de Lettres "to execute a statue of Balzac, 
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which will be at the Palais Royal in the 
Galerie d'Or . The same sculptor 
madé a sketch for the monument to Flanbert, 
the author of “Salambo.” There is also to be 


jnoted an intended statue to Victor Noir, who 


it may be remembered was killed in 1870 by 
Prince Pierre Buonaparte, whom he had in- 
sulted,—a tragic occurrence which gave rise to 
a “cause célébre,” and was in some sort a kind 
of prelude to the fall of the Empire. The 
commission has been assigned to M. Dalou. 








DECORATIVE MATERIALS.* 
BY PROFESSOR AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


' RomMAN architecture, from the latter part of 
the so-called Republic up to the transfer of the 
ital to Byzantium, was for the most part 
clothed architecture. I say “so-called Re- 
public,” for in reality, from the supremacy 
of Caius Marius to the assumption of the 
Empire by Augustus, it was a military 
despotism, only with two or three despots 
occasionally instead of one. 

From the fact of Roman architecture being 
clothed, and consequently of its clothing only 
being seen, we should get but a poor idea of its 
splendour if the consideration of the visible 
parts were omitted. Many here have seen St. 
Mark’s at Venice in all ite glory of marble, 
glass, mosaic, and gilding, and we can picture 
to ourselves what it would be like if it were 
stripped of its marble linings, its mosaic, and 
its gilding, and nothing were left but the bare 
brickwork, and such columns only as are neces- 
sary for its support. 

Instead of a jewelled casket we should have 
a dismal brick structure, with a few marble 
columns and corbels. We get the true aspect 
of Roman buildings at their zenith from those 
shown in Italian pictures of the Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance days. 

In a picture by Pinturicchio (1454-1513), 
from the Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican, 
there is a triumphal arch. The whole body of 
this structure is of purple porphyry; the columns 
are of affricano, or pavonazzetto; the frieze and 
centre of the attic is of blue; and nearly all the 
rest, including the capitals, bases, and pedestals 
of the columns, and the statues, are of gold or 
gilt. 

The Romans did occasionally use pure white 
marble from Paros, Pentelicus, or Luna; but 
for the most part, even for column shafts, they 
preferred coloured marbles. I say “even for 
shafts,” on account of the difficulty of getting 
sound marble of great length, and large dia- 
meter, of coloured marbles that will bear weight. 
Large shafts are mostly of white marble, grey 
striped Greek, giallo antico, pavonazzetto, 
cipollino, or of red or grey Egyptian granite; 
and when I speak of large shafts, I mean 
of 3 ft. diameter and upwards. Below this 
diameter they may be found of all sorts of 
precious marbles, including red porphyry. One 
of the most beautiful I have seen is a shaft of 
verde antique in one of the churches at Venice. 
In Roman times, all stucco work, both inside 
and out, was painted, and often gilt ; variegated 
marbles were largely employed as wall-linings, 
even in private houses, from the first century 
B.C.; and bronze, asa rule, was either plated 
with gold, burnished, or damascened with 
silver. Slabs of coloured glass were used in 
his temporary theatre by Scaurus, Sulla’s son- 
in-law ; and Pliny the Eider informs us Agrippa 
would have used glass mosaic instead of en- 
caustic painting for the vaults of his Therma, 
if it had then been invented. In no building 
did greater magnificence il than in the 
Therm ; in fact, the only building that ever 
vied with them was Nero’s Golden House, 
Martial has given a sketch of some of the 
marbles used in the baths of Etruscus :-— 

“ There stones in uered order 
From Phrygian rock and Seah eul, 
wi a 4 
Marble for gracefulnces are seen ; 
Fat onyxes there panting sweat, 
And ophites burn with heat.” 
ib. VI., 42, Sixteenth Century MS, 
And Statius describes the gables of its halls as 
being effulgent with various coloured glass, and 
the water as being conveyed by silver pipes, and 
into silver basins. M. idus, consul 
(77 B.c.), bad used lintels of Numidian marble. 
Licinius Crassus (140-91 B.c.), the orator, is said 
by Pliny to be the first Roman citizen who used 
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marble columns for his hal}, about 12 f. 
of a sort of Cipolline, called Cipolla, 
and these were from Mount . for 
which he was called, by Marcus the 
“Palatine Venus.” Scaurus Sapetede 360 
columns of the Lucullean marble, 38 ft. high, 
for his theatre; these were after. 
wards used in his house, the sewer contractor 
compelling him to give security for the possible 
damage to the sewers while they were being 
moved through the streets. 
As we do not want to trace 
the spread of Roman magnificence, it may be 
perhaps as well to give the Latin and Italian 
names of some of the principal marbles and 
fine stones used by the Romans im their build. 
ings. I have followed Corsi m the arrange- 
ment, I have consulted Mr. Burnham’s book, 
and in all cases alluded to Mr. Brindley’s 
personal survey of ancient quarries, when this 
differed from the other two. I may niention 
that in the allusions to marble made by the 
Latin poets the neighbouring towns, moup: 
tains, or rivers are often used to denote the sort 
of marble, when these are more convenient fer 
the versification. 

I did translate and abstract from Corsi his 
description of the white, coloured, and 
marbles, the serpentines, alabasters, 
porpbyries, and murrha, with the situation of 
the quarries, where known, and the few ancient 
buildings in Rome where these marbles and fine 
stones were used, and are still to be seen; but 
seeing that there are more than one hundred 
different descriptions, which extend to over 
twenty pages of manuscript, I thought that 
human endurance would not suffice for this in- 
fliction, so I shall publish the list on the walls.* 
lam sorry I am obliged to omit reading it, not 
only because it may be of use to Classical 
scholars, and because the bulk of all the fine 
marbles in the world have been taken from 
buildings of the Romans, but because 
in England the two magnificent and, I bel 
unique collections of specimens made by 
learned Corsi; the grand one at the Oxf 
Museum is contained in two cases, which were 
removed into the light for me to see, some 
ago, by the kind offices of Sir Henry 
Corsi’s own private specimens, about 1} square, set 
in slabs of white marble, are now in the Geologicad 
Museum, Jermyn-street ; here they are put up 
vertically, under windows, but they can be seen 
if you kneel down, and have the use of a lantern, 
though I may say that marble of this size is 
practically useless for identification, asin veined 
and brecciated marbles pieces might be cut 
out which would not only give a perfectly erro- 
neous impression, but which ~—_ make one 
believe that a fine brecciated marble of or 
purple was pure black or white, and in cases 
of large breccias and in other marbles contasin- 
ing masses of large veining, interspersed with a 
plain ground or large flowering, even when the 
specimen is most characteristic, you cannot 
the proper effect of the pattern, nor of 
striking contrasts. I may also remark that 
though some ancient quarries may yet be undis- 
covered, it is ‘quite possible that many of the 
varieties were got from quarries near at . 

When there was such a for coloured 
marbles, and when people doubtless paid ex- 
travagant prices for rare pieces to 
come from distant parts, it is most y that 
the site given was in many cases ae 
particularly when we know that almost all large 
quarries produce a variety ot different coloured 
marbles. At Siena, for — there are 
forty varieties, ranging from black to white. 

I may here mention that I think I have dis- 
covered the Classic name of Rosso Antico—it 
was Marmor Tenarium, like the Nero Antico, 
its quarries being comparatively close to them. 
These quarries having been one 
Antico is now by no means a very costly marble. 
I have used it occasionally within the 
twenty years for slabs, fenders, and panels. 
The Numidian marbles bave also been 
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fact that the 7 
seen. Oxford is a long way off, and | 
centre of marble working, 3 
is next to impossible to carry down to 
specimens of adequate size to com 








* This list of marbles will be published in the Builder 
next week. | 
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antique ones. That his own specimens are put 
where 


not Gonpledale of the authorities at the 
Geological Museum in London, as they have 
no room. The Museum wants enlarging to 
double or treble its size. The very object for 
which it was made cannot, for want of room, 
be carried out, i.¢., the showing to the public 
adequate specimens of all the marbles of the 
United Kingdom, its dependencies, and colonies. 
Wetake so little interest in architecture and the 
arts connected with it that if a book of antique 
marbles, with proper coloured illustrations, 
were published, it would not pay its expenses. 
It must be done by some wealthy and enthu- 
siastic patriot. Even our finest public and 
semi-public buildings are not publis ed, except 
here and there in a French work—St. Pauls 
Cathedral, the Houses of Parliament, St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, the Taylor and yy che eed 
ings,for instance! The Reform Club been 
published by M. César Daly in his “ Revue 
Générale.” Mr. Burnham, in his book on lime- 
stones and marbles, has only given forty-eight 
iliustrations; eight, at least, are of American 
marbles, eight of Algerian onyx and modern 
marbles, and thirty-two of antique marbles, and 
the plates are only 33 in. by 24 in. 

From Algeria comes an ivory-coloured marble, 
the magnificent crimson breccia, the Algerian 
onyx, and other coloured marbles. 

Murrha.—This has had an infinity of writing 
bestowed upon it, and were we to be guided 
solely by the description, we could not doubt 
Corsi’s solution that it was Derbyshire fluor spar, 
commonly called “Blue John”; the colour is 
like, the softmess that may be crushed by the 
teeth is like, and its treatment with mastic and 
shellac makes its odour the same, which would 
be still more powerful if warm finids were 
poured into cups of it; and he found an- 
tique specimens of it: but when it is first 
spoken of England was unconquered, and, as far 
as I know, no trade in fluor spar was carried on. 
The cups, &c., taken from Mithridates by 
Pompey the Great are the first that are men- 
tioned, and Pliny says it came from the land of 
the Parthians, and the best from Carmania, 
now Persia ; mainly from this last circumstance, 
modern mineralogists consider it to have been 
an agate or jasper from Siberia. Pliny says 
alabaster is so-called from the town Alabastron, 
on the Nile (Ei Molmar). 

Oriental Alabaster. — Corsi believes that 
Oriental alabaster and onyx were often con- 
founded. Onyx is said to be so called from 
the Greek word déyvvt, the nail, from its 
resemblance in colour to the haman nail. 
He quotes Genesis (chap. ii, v. 11, 12) :— 
“The name of the first is Pison; that is it 
which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, 
where there is gold; and the gold of that land 
is good ; there is bdellium, and the onyx stone ;” 
and says Calmet believed this to be Oriental 
alabaster. The hard Oriental alabaster is car- 
bonate of lime, and very much harder than our 
tender alabaster, which is sulphate of lime. 
Pliny says :—“ It is found in the vicinity of 
Thebes, in Egypt, and of Damascus, in Syria, that 
of Damascus being whiter than the others. The 
most esteemed kind, however, isthatof Carmania, 
the next being the produce of India, and then 
those of Syria and Asia. 


of lustre. That which is of a honey colour is 
the most esteemed, covered with spots curling 
in whirls, and not transparent, Alabastrites is 
considered defective when it is of a white or 
born colour, or approaching to glass in appear- 
ance." * That which he says is most esteemed 
precisely represents the columns of the bal- 
dachin in the Basilica of “St. Paul's without 
the Walls” at Rome, the shafts of which are in 
several lengths, and were sent to the Pope, 
Gregory XVI., by Mohammed Ali, the then 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

Lapis atracius, verde antique, is said to 
come from Thessaly, and to have been so 
called from the neighbouring town of Atrax, 
Close to the river Peneus, and not far from 

The quarry was said to be worked 

— the open plain. A quarry was found in 
essaly by Mr. Brindley, but not in this 
situation. What we know as verde antique is 
a brecciated marble, ts of snow white 


and black being imbed in a —? 
ne specimens are said to aes blue in 
aa. The green varies from a heavy bluish 
The to the most brilliant emerald green. 

specimen of this last sort I have 
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* Pliny’s “ Nat. Hist.,”” Book xxxvi., cap, 12, 








cannot be seen isa scandal. I am /j 


The worst in quality | i 
is that of Cappadocia, it being utterly destitute | j 


in the island of Melas, in the Nile. 
di sette Basi was so called by the moderns 
because it was found in the ruins of the 
of Septimius Bassus, on the Appian Way. 
has a purple ground, covered with oblong frag- 
ments of a dull white, mixed with red 
yellow, and when the pattern is small, it is 
unlike the Breccia a seme Santo, so called from 
its resemblance to the coloured sugar-plams 
containing physic which are given to children ; 
one of the columns to one of the pulpits of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, is said to be of it, and the late 
Mr. Burges believed he had the frustum of a 
column of it in his hall at Melbury-road, 
Kensington. 

Marmor Synnadicum= Pavonaxetto. — This 
was called by the ancients par gg J 
Synnadicum, from the town of Synnada; 
minian, from the town of Doci . 
from the province ; and more commonly Phry; 
from the country. It is mentioned by Strabo 
(1. 12, c. 3, s. 14),by Ovid, Horace, Tibullus, and 
Juvenal. The quarries have lately been re- 
discovered by Mr. Brindley. It is a white 
marble with red and purple veins; the best 
with purple patches, and the white is some- 
times of the colour of old ham fat. It was one 
of the few marbles of which large shafts were 
made—half the large interior columns of the 
Pantheon are of it. Hadrian was a 
admirer of it, and is said to have used it in his 
mausoleum. It is translucent, and used for 
glazing the chancel windows at San Miniato, 
Florence. 

Porphyry = Lapis Porphyrites—The quarries 
of the true Egyptian purple hyry were found 
by Mr. Brindley close by Gabel Dachan, within a 
reasonable distance of the port of Abu Shah El 
Kibble, on the Red Sea, and the material may 
of course now be had at a reasonable price. It 
never can be cheap, on account of the distance 
it has to be brought and the expense of working 
it. The main body is a fine purple red, con- 
taining small fragments of pale purple, occa- 
sionally almost white; and there is another 
variety, in which the ground is rather heavier 
and duller, with yellowish-white specks, There 
are grey, black, and invisible-green varieties ; 
these mostly have the white specks. On ac- 
count of its extreme hardness, it is used for 
mortars and slabs for grinding colours, as well 
as for decorative pu : 

Green porphyry, called by the Italians 
serpentino, and by Martial the green metal of 
Taygetus, is from Mount Taygetus, called the 
five fingers, in Laconia, Peloponnesus, and is 
spoken of by Strabo as having its quarries very 
lately opened by the Romans near the Tznarian 
quarries (lib.8,cap.5). This is of a full, yellowish, 
dark green colour, containing fragments of 
almond shape of lighter green, sometimes 
almost white, and takes a brilliant polish, and 
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inlay. Senior Boni sent me a Y aescg 
Aquileia that had been burnt to a deep purple- 
red colour when that city was burnt by Attila. 
Fine Stones.—It is hardly necessary to 
describe lapis lazuli. The two sorts best 
known. tous are Oi okie te rs ry dees veins, 
or powdering of gold, w ; 
but i iron Potter the sky-blue rebe 
with white. It was called Cyanos by 
Romans, or, at least, the male* was so called, 
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by Sulla, and that there a 
vessant formed of anal sogmens, wits. 
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true mosaic or opas sectile, I do not know, The 
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the centary » latter 
Se tisk. andl atity of feefysa for 
decorating the mosque of Damascus. Pliny 
goes on to -—“ Since Salla’s time these 
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earth, but they cleared a piece for me to see.|the Temple of 
The y and | statue, 110 ft. 
y vulgar in colour, but from this very| head for one of the sun, and we must su 
the materials must have been | that thestatue was built,as Plinysays 
; the|the statuary, was unable to cast it, and thus 
cubes were about } in. square, so that it looked | this statue that the art of fusing brass 
was then lost. The other colossi of those days 
Aurum = Gold.—Massive gold does not seem | were: one at Tarentam, 60 ft. high, too big to 
to have been much used by the Romans as a| be removed to Rome; one of Mercury, made by 
‘decorative material, though Pliny mentions | Zenodotus, and put up in the City of the 
(Lib. 36, cap. 22) a temple at Cyzicus of polished | Averni (Clermont Ferrand), which took ten years 
stone, between the joints of which the artist | to complete, and cost 400,000 sesterces, roughly 
of gold ; and golden reeds | 3,5311, and which, he says, was the largest of 
were used in the joints of the marble shrines| our own age. There is probably some mistake 
at the temple of Zeus Olympios, by Hadrian. A | as to the cost, and sesterce has been mistaken 
gold fillet may be seen in the base of a column | for sestertia, which would make it 353,160. As 
at the British Museum, and gold in connexion | he tells us that one 45 ft. high costs 500 talents, 
with marble was much used at Jerusalem; we | 121,875/., this sam does not appear out of pro- 
read of the golden vines there. Gilding excites 
Pliny’s wrath; he says (Lib. 33, cap. 18) :— 
“The ceilings which at the in private | which stood formerly at Rhodes, and was the 
houses even we see covered with gold, were first | work of Chares, the Lindian, a pupil of Lysippus, 
gilded in the capitol after the destruction of | no less than 70 cubitsin height=105 ft. It was 
Carthage, and during the censorship of Lucius | finished by Laches, of Lindos, Chares having 
Mummius. From the ceilings this luxuriousness | committed suicide. 
has been since transferred to the arched roofs; “This statue, fifty-six years after it was 
of buildings and party walls even, which at the | erected, was thrown down by an earthquake; 
present day are gilded like so many articles of | but even as it lies, it excites our wonder and 
plate, very different from the times when | admiration. Few men can clasp the thumb in 
Oatulus was far from unanimously | their arms, and its fingers are larger than most 
—- of for having gilded the brazen tiles | statues. Where the limbs are broken asunder, 
of the capitol. vast caverns are seen yawning in the interior. 
Pliny describes gold as being excavated by | Within it, too, are to be seen large masses of 
ants in the North of India, and says (Nat. Hist. | rock, by the weight of which the artist steadied 
Lib. 11, cap. 36):—The ant “has the colour of | it while erecting it. It is said that it was 
a cat, and is in size as large as an Egyptian | twelve years before this statue was completed, 
wolf.” Sir John Maundevile, who says he/|and that 300 talents were expended upon it 
went abroad in 1322 a.p., in chap. 30 of his | (only 73,1257); a sum raised from the engines 
voyage, very amusingly enlarges on this state- | of warfare, which had been abandoned by King 
ment, as if he had himself seen the ants| Demetrius (305 B.c.) when tired of the long- 
digging the gold. protracted siege of Rhodes” (Nat. Hist. lib. 34, 
Argentum = Silver.—I have already mentioned | cap. 18). 
the silver pipes and labra in baths. The| Gibbon says, “ but the massy trunk and huge 
extent to which the use of silver was carried | fragments lay scattered eight centuries on the 
in baths moved the wrath of Pliny (Nat. Hist. | ground, and are often described as one of the 
Lib. 33, c. 54,—12 in Bohn’s translation). Hej} wonders of the ancient world. They were col- 
says: “Our women, when bathing, quite| lected by the diligence of the Saracens, and 
despise any sitting bath that is not made/sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who is 
of silver, while for serving up food at table, | said to have laden 900 camels with the weight 
as well as for the most unseemly purposes,|/of the brass metal” (Gibbon, “Decline and 
the same metal must be employed! Would| Fall,” cap. 51). This was in the days of 
that Fabricius could behold these instances of | Moaweyah, who died 679 a.p. 
luxuriousness, the baths of our women,—bathing| I mentioned the bronze bosses for the lamps, 
as they do in company with the men,—paved with | still remaining on the vault of the tepidarium 
silver to such an extent that there is not even | at Diocletian's Baths (now the Sta. Maria degli 
room left for the sole of the foot !” Angeli). Bronze doors were at first confined to 
_ is = Bronze —Bronzestatues weresonumerous | temples and public buildings, but were even- 
in Rome that the wits said there were more brass tually used for private houses. 
men than real ones, and the word “statuary” | The Temple of Vesta and the Pantheon had 
meant a brass founder, and is generally so used | their roofs covered with bronze, and the latter 
by English writers who are familiar with the | had the eye lined with it, if the whole inside 
classics,—the late Mr. King, to wit,—and as it | of the cupola was not lined too, and the ori- 
is a word much wanted, I also use it in this | ginal inside capitals were also of bronze. We 
sense, and not in the sense in which it is used | have heard of the brazen girders and lattices 
by the artificial stone-makers of the New-road.|at Caracalla’s Therme, as well as those of the 
Pliny says Scaurus had three thousand statues | portico of the Pantheon. Window-lattices are 
erected on the “nee of what was a temporary | believed to have been of bronze, though lead 
theatre only, and Juvenal tells us that basins | lights were found at Herculaneum. 
and frying-pans were made out of the statuesof| I give you an amusing story about Corinthian 
the great Sejanus. brass from the Satyricon of Petronius: 
The Romans employed several sorts of bronze, | Trimalchio, the freedman, who is the picture of 
—Corinthian, Delian, Hginetan, and Hepatizon,|a vulgar Roman millionaire (he was, in fact, 
or liver-coloured, m metal, and Aurichal- | sixty times so, for a million sesterces was only 
cum,—this latter is supposed to be either brass | about 10,000/., and he tells us he had sixty 
or mosaic gold. Brass, as you know, being/ millions). Being anxious to show the extent 
copper and zinc, or copper and lead, while | of his wealth and learning to his guests, he had 
bronze is and tin. Pliny says it is|the news of what had occurred in his domain 
stain it when made into/| read out between dinner and dessert, and when 
statues with bitumen, as statues are mostly | he hears of a fire in the gardens of Pompey he 
gilt ; and he tells us that Nero had a statue by | asks when they were bought, and being told the 
Lysippus of Alexander the Great when an | year before, he says unless he is told within six 
infant, which so delighted him that he had it | months of any purchase he will not admit it in 
git; this addition, however, to its value, so | his accounts, and talks of adding Apulia to his 
etracted from its artistic beauty that the gold|domain. A guest examines a bronze salver, 
was removed, and in this state it was looked|when the host says, “I am the only man 
who has the real Corinthian. Perhaps you will 
ch remained | ask why 1 alone possess real Corinthian? It is 
gold was still to be| because the brass-founder I buy of is called 
‘ Corinth, and what is Corinthian but what you 
get say Raa ; But lest you should think 
me an oramus, | know very well the origin 
aright,—says “that statues of|of Corinthian brass. When ‘Troy was taken, 
are to be seen in three | Hannibal, a cunning fellow, and a great rascal, 
in that city, within the walls of | heaped all the brazen, golden, and silver statues 
Z of all its enemies had hurled | on a pyre, and set it on fire; a mixed “bronze 
the spear” (Nat. Hist. Lib. 34, cap. 15). Besides | was thus made. From this mass the braziers 
equestrian statues, and those in chariots, Kome hel themselves, and made plates, dessert 
hes, and statuettes. This is how Corinthian 


cost 500 talents | neither one thing nor the other.” 
Vitrum = Glass.—Pliny’s story of the invention 


us, 50 ft. high; Nero's 


There was also the colossal statue of the sun, 


: Vespasian changed the | cooking 


being subjected to the action of fire in com- 
bination with the sand of the seashore, caused 
streams of a wy Fae yg liquid, hitherto un- 
known, to flow forth, which was the origin of 
glass, is said by glass-makers to be fabulous, as 
no heat so engendered would be sufficient ; and 
the most likely story is, that a forest on an 
abrupt mountain in Syria taking fire, the pot- 
ashes so made, mingling with the sand, were 
melted by the intense heat, and glass flowed 
down the side of the mountain. this as it 
may, Tyre and Sidon were early famous for 
their glass, and the Egyptian glazes are said to 
vitreous. The celebrated blue glaze, by which 
they imitated sapphiros or cyanos (lapi 
is said t0 be Visvoven, wlonen af RGEE Geet 
found ina frieze at Tirbyus. Pliny tells us in 
his day that the magnet-stone was added to 
glass, as well as other brilliant stones, and at 
last shells and fossil sand, and saysSome 
authors tell us that the glass of India is made 
of broken crystal, and that, in consequence 
there is none that can be compared to it. 
Glass, he says, is blown into various forms, 
turned in a lathe, or engraved like silver. 
Obsian glass, made in imitation of Obsidian, 
was used for casting statues,—he mentions one 
of Augustus,—as well as for table services; he 
also says red and white opaque glass was made, 
the latter being like murrha, and that if glass 
be burned with sulphur it becomes as hard as 
stone. Martial tells us it was a common 
practice to exchange broken glass for brimstone 
matches (Lib. i. Ep. 42) :-— 

* Like those whoi th’ enburbs making ery 

For broken glass, who'll matches buy, 

and in Lib. x., Epig.3, he says of the verses of 
his imitator, Cacilius, that a dealer in broken 
glass would not buy them for a brimstone-match. 
It is supposed, with what truth I know not, 
that the glass slabs in imitation of — *- agate, 
and lapis-lazuli were so treated. There are 
many specimens at the British Museum. It 
is also believed that the second story of 
Scaurus’ temporary theatre was lined with slabs 
of this glass, and that possibly the columns 
were made up of hollow glass frusta. 

Pliny says glass had superseded the 
metals for drinking-vessels, and before his time 
our friend Trimalchio had given thesame opinion. 
He says :—* Excuse what I am going to say; I 
would rather have glass ripper, my oh some 
would not. If they could not be | 
would rather have them than gold ones, but 
now they are very cheap.” He then tells the 
following story :— 

“There was an artificer who made a glass vase 
which could not be broken. Being admitted to 
Cesar with his gift, he made Cesar give it back, 
and threw it on the pavement. Czsar could 
not help being alarmed, but he picked up the 
vase from the ground. It was bruised as 
brazen one would have been. Thereupon he drew 
forth a little hammer from his breast, and per- 
fectly reshaped the vase at his ease. This being 
done he thought he was in Jove’s heaven; 80 
that after the Emperor said to him, ‘ Does any 
one tlse know of this annealing of ps 
vessels? See now.’ He denied it. 
commanded him to be beheaded, because if it 
should be known we should value gold likeclay 

“ Pet. Satyricon,” cap. 51). 
Pliny says that this story about Tiberius was 
for a long time more widely spread than well 
authenticated. ‘ But be this as it may, it is of 
little consequence, for in the time 0 the 
peror Nero there was a process discov 
which two small glass cups were made of the 
kind called ‘ Petroti,’ the price of which was no 
less than 6,000 sesterces ” (53/.), and /——. 
he means by this that the glass was 

You will see by the pieces of old Roman gias 
on the table that there are specimens of imitation 
lapis lazuli and of hs gen red and white -” 
tibbed and twis glass, the filigree 
laticino, the mosaic, mille fiori, and the strip 
and banded in various colours, as well as 
tions of onyx, banded agate, and | 
one piece with raised letters on it ; and 
many of the blues, greens, and ambers are most 
lovely in colour. ae 

The ruins we bave seen at Rome, and 
drawings we have admired in exhibitions, are 
mostly ofa yellow or yellowish-red,and make 
so strong an . 
picture to ourselves ancient Rome as a city of 
dingy brick or of golden-coloured stone, ei 
the people in white togas with here and there 
purple stripe—in fact, as a drawing in white, 


é 















Theatre; the Tuscan Apollo in the Library of of glass by some merchants on the coast of Syria 





black, and red chalk—than as a picture 
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dent with colour. I thought therefore it might 
not be amiss to give you a long list of the various 
coloured marbles, the glass, the gold, the silver, 
and the bronze, to bring you back to what, in 
fact, was @ splendidly-coloured scene; also in 
the hopes of stimulating those to whom the 
‘ft of colour has ny feats = bestow a 
and loving stady to its harmonic arrange- 
ra Even in the days of Augustus the white 
toga was getting out of fashion, and its place 
was being filled with clothes of more did 
colour, even when the Romans in office to 
the white toga with its purple border. You 
must recollect that yo ay ~~ was 
escorted by troops of servants and pages, 
splendidly , nate 9 many were carried about 
in litters of rich woods, inlaid with ivory, 
amber, tortoiseshell, and gold, with ém- 
broidered curtains and green, crimson, and 
purple cushions. 

In interiors the effects were still more gor- 

as. I think every one must feel the neces- 
sity of splendid colour, when the very pavement 
you'trod on was of lapis lazuli; there the walls 
must necessarily be lined with rosso antico 
and black marble, or with pavonazzetto enriched 
with opus sectile, with green and purple por- 
phyry, onyx, Oriental alabaster, affricano, and 
verd antique, the vaults gleaming with glass 
mosaic and gilded bronze. Imagine that you 
were walking in those sumptuous and colossal 
halls, amid plashing ieoutiiin and the master- 
pieces of the Grecian chisel ! 

During the last century of the Republic, 
generals and statesmen, captains and soldiers, 
sutlers and camp followers had become familiar 
with the gorgeous trappings of the Hast, with 
the splendours of the Greek kingdoms in Asia, 
with the magnificence of Persia, of Babylon, of 
Syria, and of E ; with men whose hair was 
adorned with golden grasshoppers, and whose 
curls were enclosed in golden nets, whose arms 
and armour were damascened with gold and 
silver, and studded with jewels; whose cloaks 
and tunics were of costly stuff and of gorgeous 
colours, often storied by the Attalic or Baby- 
lonian needle; with girdles of engraved 
gems, and chains of silver or of gold 
dangling and clinking on the embossed scab- 
bards of their a i vis pd ag ear- 
rings, and with golden bracelets an les 
on their wrists and ankles: gy 
drunk from jewelled cups, and played back- 
gammon on boards of precious stones, with 
pieces of sculptured gems or embossed gold; 
had seen or handled the chased gold scabbards 
beyond price, the hilts of engraved gems, and 
the famous damascened ecaliburs of Eastern con- 
querors, whose very horse-trappings were beavy 
with jewels and with gold. Probably many a 
silken curtain embroidered with gold and 
precious stones, torn from the beds or tents of 
Eastern potentates, kept the draught from the 
halls of Roman baths, where the populace 
bathed for a farthing; not to speak of the 
magnificence of Sulla, the Luculli, and Pompey 
the Great, we know that Julius Cesar gave his 
shoe to be kissed by those he pardoned at 
Pharsalia, and when some one remarked on this 
Oriental arrogance, his friends said it was not 
done from haughtiness, but in the hope that 


they might see and admire the fine pearls, and | pi 


the ved gems with which they were 
adorned. Pliny tells us that Julius Cesar and 
young “hob-nails” Caligula were re bucks 
in their dress, and were very fond of having 
their slippers embroidered with pearls. In one 
of his diatribes, he says, “ Let women wear gold 
upon their arms and all their fingers, their 
necks, their ears, the tresses of their hair; let 
chains of gold ran meandering along their 
sides, and in the still hours of the night let 
sachets filled with pearls hang suspended from 
their necks, all bedizened with gold, so that in 
their very sleep, even, they may still retain the 
consciousness that they are the possessors of 
such gems. But are they to cover their feet as 
well with gold? Much more becomingly do we 
accord this distinction to our and the 
adorned beauty of their youth has quite 
changed the features of our public baths.” 








ry.— We regret to hear that Mr. 
Charles Richard Pink, F.R.1.B.A., died at Win- 
chester on the 25th of February, in his 36th 
pe He will be well remembered by many 





RUSTLESS IRON. 
A SHORT time since a 


such extensive and every-day use as might 
have been expected. In fact, the special 
display in question may be taken as a reminder 


e steam is absorbed by the 
heated iron wares, and a double oxide is formed 
superficially, and penetrates in h into the 
mass of the according to the length of 
time the action is allowed to goon. Generally 
in practice this permeation is kept within the 
limit of the of an inch, and the time of 
on twelve hours. The term “rust- 
less” is thus seen to be in one sense a mis- 
nomer, for the iron is really double rusted to 
the extent that it cannot rust any more when 
80 coated. to the ordinary wettings 
and dryings weather action, articles such as 
gutter-gratings, rain-water pipes, and railings, 
endure for a very long time before they 
undergo the slightest change or reduction of 
condition. It is still possible after severe 
attack, continued for very considerable ods, 
that the peroxide should begin to be bed of 
one particle of its , and be redaced spot 
by spot to the condition of the common red 
rust, or single oxide. It is, however, correct in 
a general sense to call the wares so produced 
“ rustless,” because the process is undoubtedly a 
ive whose influence is very slow indeed 
giving way, and the Bower- process will 
com in efficacy very favourably with paints 
and lnc 
e 


uers. 
value of the process, indeed, 
over the ordinary paint may be well 
illustrated in the matter of the down rain-pipes 
from roof to ground. For repainting these, lon 
ladders and other paraphernalia are am We 
and even then the workmen cannot well get at 
the rear of the pipes contiguous to the walls, 
uently be almost 
universally observed in this vertical interspace, 
causing decomposition of the pipes. For 
had been submitted to the Barff 
there would be no more deterioration on 
the one side than the other; whilst for years 
there would be no need of repair. If any such 
need arose, the pipes could be taken down and 


limitation of the time and of the 
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difficulty either in the 

multiplication of onal ‘wala 

tions by which the more to 

any distant central station or works would be 

avoided. The cost is, perhaps, a little hich, and 

varie be the chief reason of its hitherto 
m 


bsidiary advantag 
to the process which should cause the leading 


men in practical to give attention 
to it as ha resulie which are really 
scientific and useful. 











ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION VISITS. 

THE second visit of the present session was made 
by some of the members of the Association on 
Saturday last to several buildings in course of 
erection from the designs of Messrs. Martin & 
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Sllustrations. 
THE NEW WELLINGTON STATUE, 


E give this week a view, from 

of 

apotograph taken pecially for uso 
corner, 


with illustrations, on a rather 








of the four at 
ae a oe eam ently oat least designer 


successful and interesting of the 
sculptors work. They vate soldiers 
of four of the arms of over which 


the great captain exercised rule. 
On the work generally,—on the fine qualities 
some portions of it, and what we venture to 
some defects in other respects, we 
bave already commented, and need not repeat 
what has been before said. It may be as well 
to put on record here the main facts as to the 
carrying out of the work. 

The ze statue of Wellington and the 
angle supporting figures were designed and 


' 


granite, was executed by Messrs. 
platf : and unding 

The orm, pavements, surro 
alterations were mea  § and carried out 
tendence of Mr. John Taylor, 
of H.M. Office of Works. The marble mosaic 


The cost of the statue, angle figures, and 
pedestal has been about 10,(00/, ; and of the 
platform, pavement, and surrounding improve- 
ments about 5,000/. 





PLANS OF ROMAN THERM. 


By the kindness of Professor Aitchison we 
ement the plans of the 

we wns fort- 
night with plans of other Roman Thermz, 
ais tome been described in this year’s Lec- 
tures in Architecture at the Royal Academy, as 
published in our pages during the last few 
weeks. 


NEW CHURCH OF ST. EDMUND, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tus church is in course of erection in the 
Avenue adjoining the grounds of the Convent 
and School de la Sainte Union des Sacrés 
Coeurs, by the Rev. E. Rivara. It is of local red 
bricks, with dressings of Ham Hill stone, and 
Bath stone internally. The tower and convent 
chapel are not included in the present contract. 
The total cost when complete will be about 
11,000/., the site having been a gift. The archi- 
tect is Mr. W. Lunn; the builder, Mr. W. H. 
Chapman, of Woolston. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


On the occasion of the Jubilee rejoicings in 
1887 at -on-Thames, a sum of money 
was set for the erection of a permanent 
memorial of Her Majesty's Jubilee, and this, it 
was eventually should take the form of 
a fountain, the execution of which was entrusted 
to Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth. 

The fountain is constructed entirely in 











between are portraits of the Queen. One bears 
the words 


“* Victoria, Dei Gratia, a.p. 1837.” 
and the other 


“ Victoria, Regina et Imperatrix, 4.D. 1887.” 
Above the cornice of the square central portion 
rises an octagonal upper tier, which terminates 
in a dome and cupola. Mr. Arthur E. Pearce, 
to Messrs. Doulton & Co., made the 
design, and superintended the manufacture and 
erection of the fountain. 





WORKS NEAR GODALMING. 


TuEsE consist of restorations and additions 
to old buildings, in the case of Rake Mill House, 
Darbyn’sbrook, and Littleford, and new build- 
ings in the other cases. The materials are 
Bargate stone or red brick in hollow walls, 
Burnetised Dantzic timber, filled in with con- 
crete of silenitic lime, and weather tiles. 

The builder for Rake stables was Mr. R. Pink, 
of Milford,and for the other works Mr. Harvey 
Brown, of Bramley, near Guildford. 

The architect was Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S. Ai, 
of London, and formerly of Guildford. 

All the tile roofs are laid in concrete plaster, 
on Mr. Nevill’s system. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE seventh ordinary meeting of the present 
session of this Institute was held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. Arthur Cates (Vice-President) 
in the chair. 

The New By-Lare. 


The Chairman read the resolution of the | telligib 


Lords of her Majesty's Privy Council approving 
of the new By-Laws. The first matter for the 
consideration of the present Council, on psy 
of that approval, was the proceedings to 
taken under the tem By-Law for the 
election of the new Council. The new By-Laws 
vided an entirely new constitution for the 
lnstitate, and a Council constituted very dif- 
ferently frora the present one, with a different 
system of election. The tempo By-Law 
provided that the present Council should 
remain in office until the close of the first 
general meeting following the election of 
the new Council, which new Council should, 
in the manner provided by By-Law 31, be elected 
as soon as possible after the By-Laws had been 
approved by the Lords of the Privy Council. 
The usual general meeting in May was not so far 
distant, and the preliminary business which had 
to be accomplished before the executive would 
be in a position to send out the necessary 
information for the election rendered it un- 
desirable that there should be any election 
immediately, although the By-Law provided for 
such. The Council of the Institute therefore 
proposed to adopt By-Law 30 as it stood, and 
having completed all the preliminary 
ments, to issue, two weeks prior to the annual 
meeting on May 6, a list of members nominated 
for election on the new Council, and then to 
proceed exactly as provided by By-Law 30. He 
presumed the members would agree with the 
Council that that was really the earliest period 
at which the temporary By-Law, with all 
reasonable despatch, could be complied with 
(applause). Under the: new constitution, by 
By-Law 9, ballots for the election of members 
could only take place at business meeti 
The ballot, therefore, would be deferred to the 
business meeting of March 11. 


Mr. gangs oe Rickman, Roe a then read 
a paper on “ Writing a cation,” of which 
the follow : + renee author 
began that the specification was one 
of the means employed by the architect to 
carry his design into execution. The design 
was in his ey tes bay agen hate el 
reproduction design in Fg gegen 


ee eee: 8 rere ee in the 
‘s mind. The specification was the 


The duty of the writer of the was 
to translate the design, from the materials 
at his into another ; from the 
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of materials should govern the details of con. 
struction; and the work of preparing each 
should be simultaneous. The writing of 
specification should be 


of 
enigmatical sayings in which be fnvelven cee 
of his doctrine. Before writing a specification 
its 7 gy should be fully considered. Much 
might said, as regarded the order of 
ment adopted, in favour of each of the f. 
courses, the varied influence of which might 
frequently be traced:-(1) Giving directions 
as to general principles, leaving the detail« to 
the common sense and of those 
who have to carry them out; (2) following 
the order of the quantities, and, in fact, only 
supplying a running commentary upon them - 
(3) following the order of the execution of the 
work; and (4) following the order in which 
the work would be taken when measured up. 
For the practice of specification - writing, 
perhaps the most important mental quality, 
after patience, was decision, and the author 
considered that before writing a ification 
the mind should be made up as tot 
and application of the following terms, about 
which there were varying opinions. Uniformity 
in the use of words and the avoidance of varied 
terms meaning the same thing would also be of 
great assistance in making a specification in- 
le. “ Allow for” was a term which should 
not be used: it belonged to a bill of quantities, 
and should show that the extent of the work 
was at the risk of the contractor. “ Provide” was 
intelligible, if applied to quantities of materials 
and labour ; if applied to sums of money, a very 
clear interpretation clause was needed. “ Supply,” 
if used in place of the usual “ provide and fix,” 
increased the clearness of the specification, and 
avoided some prolixity. “ er,” before the 
introduction of work in imitation of Medieval 
structures, had an intelligible meaning, as 
applied to ledged doors, door-frames, &c.; it 
was now safer to fully describe what was in- 
tended. “Sufficient” was a legal term which 
required breaking down so as to convey the 
intention of the writer; to describe the inten- 
tion might save much trouble. “ Best” had 
ceased to have any definite meaning 
through the introduction of the terms 
“Best Best,” “ Double Best,” and the like. 
“ Prime cost” required explanation as to whether 
it was to be taken from the list price without 
trade allowances, without also discount for 
cash, and also whether it had to be increased 
by establishment charges, or fixing. 
There were few occasions for the use of “ Zo fiz” 
which would not require some detail beyond the 
term. “Average” was a dangerous word, as it 
admitted of some of the work described 
of less dimensions than were specified, 
often nothing short of a measurement of the 
whole would clear up the doubts thrown on the 
execution of the work by foreman or clerk of 
works. “ Sizes” should be explained as “ out of,” 
or “finished,” and often at what time or in 
what position they were to be taken, Before 
“ Attendance” was used the amount of labour and 
responsibility thrown on the contractor should 
be clearly explained, and the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act should be understood; the delay 
occasioned by other tradesmen should also be 
considered. The ss Auta of the term “ Re- 
instate” to dilapidations was not considered by 
the author ; to require a contractor to reinstate 
after accident, or after defects other than those 
of his own materials and labour, demanded 
y drawn ification ; and it was some- 
better for the immediate use of the build- 
ing to leave a small defect than to cut the 
in order to insert new 


ebay wate foteereti ts ins teoteunlien. : 
ing and Lighting ” should be explained, whet! 
for the contractor’s own work or for other traces- 
— ns for night-work or for day only; 
use 0 firing, special Tighting 
varied ik ce 
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E. BOEHM, R.A., SCULPTOR. 
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« Facilities” were to be afforded for inspection of 
work and for the introduction of othertradesmen 
for fittings during the progress of the contract, 
and it was only fair to efine beforehand the ex- 
tent to which this was to be carried, and the 
accommodation and responsibilities involved. If 
« Use of Scaffolding” was required for special 

ses, or to be specially erected, attention 
should be drawn to the subject, as otherwise the 
ordinary words might carry only the use of scaf- 
folding erected for the contractor’s purposes, 
the extent of which varied greatly in different 
‘ocalities. The precise mode to be adopted 
in “Secret Fixing” should be clearly studied 
before writing the description. Before de- 
scribing “ Concrete,” it was well to make up the 
mind whether absorbent or non-absorbent 
materials were to be used, whether burnt ballast 
was to be allowed or not, whether lime and 
cement might be mixed together, and whether 
the material should be shot into trenches from 
a height and left untouched under a penalty, 
or whether it was to be carefully laid without 
dropping, and then well punned, Would the 
architect approve of “ Art Tiles” if winding and 
oat of shape? or would he insist on having as 
good workmanship in their manufacture, with- 
out seconds, as he would have expected from 
Hollins or from Maw? “ Rubbish and Débris” 
were both dapgerous terms, but occasionally 
used; they were su to mean brickbats : 
waste-paper and night-soil should be specified 
out of them. If by “ Asphalte” tar and sand 
was meant, it should be stated; if superior 
material in two thicknesses, the maker’s name 
should be clearly specified. For “ Flooring,” 
the mind should be made up as to widths of 
boards, thicknesses, whether from the saw, the 
mill, or the plane, mode of fixing, quality, 
finish, and bearing. In “ Jronimongery,” the sets 
of hinges and the mastership should be decided 
on, and if P.C.’s were given they should be 
continued throughout. The tests required for 
“Cast” and “Wrought Iron” should be resolved 
on, and who was to pay for the testing made 
clear, whether the material passed the tests or 
not; whether Belgian iron was to be used or 
rejected should be decided on, and the cost 
of special rolls remembered. The capacity of 
the ordinary bricks should be studied for 
“ Brick Facings” ; every special mould required 
would delay the building so many days; 
whether all bricks were to be firsts, or any 
percentage of seconds allowed, should be clearly 
stated; and, as regards pointing, whether the 
kind described was likely to last if executed 
with the brickwork ought to be ascertained. 
London and Manchester interpret the term “ Old 
English Bond” differently; which was to be 
used should be determined and made clear, and 
in any bond it should be decided whether the 
perpends were really to be kept, and the neces- 
| sary position of closers remembered. With refer- 
ence tothe term “ Trapped,” the gases of the 
present day got through obstacles which in old 
times had been intended to stop rats ; the water 
supply forced traps formerly approved ; and he 
considered decision as to the form of a trap 
the strongest proof of professional influence. 
The mind should be made up as to what 
“ Bonding or Oross-bonding” gave the better 
bond between stone and brick; it should be re- 
membered that the average lengths on the two 
faces of a quoin-stone multiplied together did not 


give the average section of the stone quoin ; 


and in what cases jamb-stones should bond 
within the face of wood frames ought to 
be stated. “Joggles”: doubt should be in- 
admissible as to whether the material men- 
tioned was stone or cement, or as to the cases 
where the joggle ought not to be stopped. It 
should be decided whether “ Scarfings”” were to 
be described by a general rule or in detail; 
whether to be invariably bolted, and whether 
to be used at discretion. In “ Fiving Lead- 
work,” decision was necessary as to the use of 
seams or wooden rolls and other details; 
in some cases a judicious reticence was safer 
than doubtful detail. As to“ Drain Pipes,” 
the new patent joints should be tried before 
specified ; the tests defined, whether 
candle, water, or rmint ; the sizes stated, 
and the writer of the specification should be 
the o9, the construction of the bottoms of 
access chambers before binding the con- 
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to stone and the mode of ting, 
slating, and of all sorts, with ing and 
torching app . The selection of stones, 
— the “P reap egseroscembpes each, was too 
rge a subject for the author's present purpose. 
Among the many things likely to be forgotten 
might be mentioned :—The possible necessity of 
driving the planking of foundations ; the appli- 
cation of a rule as to footings to piers and 
special cases ; the liability to misinterpretation 
of the width of bed of a stone; the amount of 
labour carried by descriptions such as moulded, 
stopped, enriched, fitted, veneered, and the like; 
the accesses to cis taps, and many other 
things ; and the selection of sizes and shapes to 
suit the market for the several materials. The 
objects of a writer of specifications would be 
best gained if he first of all placed himself in 
the position of his client, but with his own 
better knowledge as to judicious expenditure; 
in the position of the builder, but with an art- 
knowledge which the builder might not have 
as to the materials available ; and in the position 
of the clerk of works and foreman in ha to 
obtain from the workmen intelligent labour. 





The Chairman, at the close of the paper, said 
that with a good many architects the writing 
of specifications was thought to be a simple 
matter, and many, without years of experience, 
hardly appreciated the difficulty of expressing 
their meaning in terms which conveyed ideas 
clearly to those who wrote specifications from 
another point of view. He hoped there would 
be an animated discussion on the subject, 
because in days gone by there had been con- 
siderable difference of opinion between archi- 
tects as to whether a specification should be 
treated in the elaborate manner which Mr. 
Rickman considered was the proper course. 
Some held that a general description of the 
qualities of the materials and workmanship, in 
rather vague terms sometimes, was the best 
way to deal with a specification, leaving the 
elaborate drawings, annotations, and descrip- 
tions to convey their meaning to the workmen. 
Even in that case there would arise a consider- 
able difficulty in conveying the exact meaning 
to the workmen, and difficulties and omissions 
would continually arise. With the complete 
system advocated by Mr. Rickman those 
difficulties would be less likely to crop 
up, but the architect would have to 
be a many-sided man to be minutely ac- 
quainted with the details of every trade neces- 
sary to carry out his scheme. He would also 
probably receive great assistance from the 
draughtsman in his office, and from that now 
apparently indispensable adjunct to building 
works, the quantity surveyor, whose revision 
of the specification, after the process of 
out the quantities had been completed, wou 
supply many minute details which the architect 
rhaps had overlooked. As to the necessity 
for patience, decision, and accuracy of language, 
there could be no doubt whatever. Of all 
things, the first qualification for an architect 
undoubtedly was patience (applause), after 


pREgaES* 
ArH ee a 


to the 

which was indefinite, but 

reality certain items which came under 
that description. Referring to the terms 
“best best” and “double best,” these must 
have originated from a desire to assist the 
builder in evading the common-sense meaning 
of the term “best.” The young architect who 
did not know all those particular terms 

not therefore to be made to suffer. As to the 
vexed question of “prime cost,” he that 
the Institute before long might see its way to 
have a definition of the term, which would 
vent the trouble which had arisen. “ 

cost ” should have but one meaning, namely, the 
first cost which the builder paid for the articles 
specified, and if it were clearly laid down that 
“ prime cost” applied to the actual cost which 
the builder paid out of his own pocket, no 
injustice would be done to any one. 
respect to the architect’s knowledge of the 
Employers’ Liability Act, he did not quite 
follow Mr. Rickman that that was an essential, 
because it was one of the responsibilities 
pba HB ee eae estimate, 
should contemplate, common eéxpres- 
sion in fications was that timber should 
be absolutely without but 

case of timber for joists it 

imposible that that should be 


which, decision became an essential quality, one | no 


in which architects were sometimes wanting. 
Then, , unless the architect had cultivated 
the habit of precision of language, which was 
intelligible in the sense in which it was 
meant, not only to himself but to those 
who read it, that decision would be of 
little value. Litigation in connexion 
with building matters arose frequently from 
looseness of expression. : se 
r was most important, as bringing home 
ee Bred and those studying for the profes- 
sion, the great importance of attaining that 
power of accurate expression by which alone 
they could avoid some of the pitfalls which had 
been indicated. Mr. Rickman’s remarks upon 
“best” and “prime cost” were also of great 
value. Some years ago, when the term “ best” 
began no longer to mean anything but the 
worst, it was an ordinary practice to introduce 
at the head of cations a declaration to 
the effect that the word “ best ” was intended to 
Sac mae fe ne oe ee ae 
uage as 
would be entertained. In the present day, too, 


when the practice of —- 


In that respect the| where 
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as to the mode of execution, and also 

& to which side of a trap the fresh air was 
intended to be introduced. When “ Centre- 
"a was wished to be close-jointed, it should 
ee If the edges of “ Plate Glass” were 
the blacked, it should be noted. “ Custom of 
should be studied with reference 
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of it. At the same time, there were one or 
matters Mr. Rickman had laid little stress 
pee Pe had mentioned properly that a man 
ha 
) 


e 
ve patience 

speaker) was inclined to think it was equally 
t that he should have krowledge 


thoroughly what 
would furnish him with: what would be 
expensive and what would be inefficient; 
what would be necessary for his purpose, 
and form chs qutecel echoes, be wouka be Sure 
much at sea when he came to write his speci- 
fication. A man who was going to write a 
specification must furnish himself with know- 
ledge, and he would even then find he had to 
get a good deal of special information for the 
of individual specifications. Another 
essential quality was system. A man should, 
as far as ible, proceed on the same lines. 
He bel that a good, and, in many respects, 
valid specification, might be written compara- 
tively short, describing things in somewhat 
general terms, but in that case it must not in 
any way go into particulars. On the other 
hand, if a man went into particulars, he ought 
to go equally into particulars in every part 
of his specification ( ). And he should 
lay down a system for himself, and adhere to it. 
Years ago, when special trades were done 
various tradesmen, the object of the specifi- 
cation was to give each tradesman a descri 
tion of that part of the work which fell to him- 
self, Afterwards, however, came the very 
convenient mode of having one contractor to 
do every kind of work, and the specifications 
were then made into one volume. The curious 
thing was that — were going back to the old 
plan, and the had pointed out that 
specifications existed even in which one-half of 
the a odin was — in the 
of money ions; w was sim in 
back to the individual tradesman. ; thal 
as if they felt, to a certain extent, that they 
had gone a little too far, and that they 
were now getting more of the work done by 
separate tradesmen than was the custom a few 
years ago. The sole reason, almost, why it was 
desirable to include the various tradesmen, by 
the help of many provisions under one contract 
and specification, was to get the supervision 
and control over them that the general con- 
tractor exercised. When they came to look at 
so large a portion of the work being practically 
done without descriptions, the question arose 
whether they really wanted the descriptions in 
the specification, as directions for working, 
or for something else. If they were going 
to carry out work without a contract, whatever 
the specification practically said it was almost 
useless, and, if that were so, it was a point 
worth looking carefully at. It showed that 
they ought to have the question of the contract 
in their minds in writing specifications from 
beginning to end (applause). They ought to be 
such documents as would compel the contractor 
to carry them out in every way, and if so, the 


next thing that followed was that the nearer | dra 


they ran to the quantities the better, because in 
all the work quantities were tically the 
basis from which the contractor formed the idea 
of what he would have to do. That seemed to 
show that those gentlemen who got the assist- 
ance of quantity surveyors, at any rate, to im- 
prove their specifications were not altogether 
unwise. The speaker concluded by seconding 
the vote of thanks, and by complimenting Mr. 
Rickman on the literary value he gave to subjects 
which in other hands would be comparatively 
prosaic, if not tedious (applause). 

. Mr. William ny, that in former times 
was a practice for contracts to be taken b 
different tradesmen, simply because the locality 
was often such as not to justify the existence 
at that time of a builder. That system might 

terested 


y. 

At the same time, there must be, in the present 

responsible head for the whole of the 

. in order to avoid the many disputes that 

would inevitably ensue. The architect ought 

to draw the specification for the surveyor as 
well as the contractor, instead of the 


: surveyor 
drawing the fication for th 
teatiotii, nad an comma asada 
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definition of “ prime cost ” was certainly a diffi- 
cult one. There were great ad in these 
days in employing men who dev their time 
specially to one particular branch of building, 


5 


other things which required a good deal of 
special experience. Therefore, they should not 
draw out general conditions, and in the provi- 
sions they made they should be pre to 
pro As to the searc for 
drains, if the itect could not search for 
them before he drew his contract, how could the 
builder know what allowance should be made 


(applause)? Therefore, such a thing as search- | did 


ing for drains should be followed by a provision 
for . He did not understand Professor 
Smith's idea of writing a specification in general 
terms, and where the object was to make a 
contract he did not see how the specification 
could be anything but fall (applause). He 
agreed with Professor Smith's remark that know- 
ledge was, after al), about as important a quality 
as could be brought to bear upon the work. 
Honestly, it was the architect’s duty to know 
what he meant, and to say it in his specifica- 
tion ( ). 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove expressed his admira- 
tion at the concise form in which the paper had 
been put together. He considered that if a rough 


by | general specification was supplied by the archi- 


tect to the surveyor, the latter had a great 


p-| inducement to follow the order of his quanti- 


ties. It enabled him to compare the specifica- 
tion with the bills, and make them check each 
other. He agreed that the term “allow for” 
should not appear in a specification. The word 
“ provide ” should be used in the quantities, and 
it was better to give the number, weight, or 
quantity. It was quite certain the word 
“supply” would always meet the case. He 
agreed also that the word “fix” did not ade- 
quately represent what the architect meant. 
As to the term “prime cost,” it seemed the 
one thing in the specification on which 
the architect and builder could never 
agree when the time for settling came. “ Prime 
cost” should mean the money actually paid to 
the merchants by the builder, and his profit of 
10 or 15 per cent. could be added to the 
amount. There was no doubt that in the rush 
and hurry of modern practice sufficient time 
was not given to the drawing up of specifi- 
cations, and it was not a work which was 
practised by the ordinary architect. 

Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry said that, as a young 
architect, he had experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty in dealing with the matter of “ prime cost.” 
Builders had architects very much in their 
power, and he hoped to hear some distinct ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject. He was 
glad to hear it distinctly recognised that the 
specification was still to be regarded as the 
work of the architect, and not of the surveyor ; 
for it had become the custom with many to look 
upon it as work to be delegated to the surveyor. 
The architect, he considered, should have as 
much control over his specification as over his 


wings. 

Professor Aitchison said he believed that most 
architects who knew their business could write 
a good specification, provided they had the time, 
but even when it was done in the best way, it 
ap to him the architect generally was in- 
sufficiently gee for it (applause). The builder 
was naturally anxious to get as mach out of it 
as he could, and the architect was the only 
person who probably gave away the larger por- 
tion of his time for nothing. 

Mr. Williami Woodward contended that a 

ification should be drawn in such a wa 
that, supposing the architect died, or the work 
was taken out of his hands, it, with the draw- 
ings, would m mom — the entire 
carrying out of the work on the ori lines. 

The vote of at wis Monae a tho 
meeting and very heartily received. 

Mr. Rickman, in his reply, said that the dis- 
cussion had shown there were points in his paper 
which it would be well for them to study before 
a wrote a specification. Some of the speakers 

suggested that the term“ best” should be 
sufficient, but many architects did not mean to 
have the dest things. The term “ best” had 
sometimes a curious technical meaning, as in 
the case of glass, where it meant that it might 
have been selected four or five times. As to 


possible to compress what should be 
said on the subject into a in a 
on He understood, t 

the subject was to be discussed at the Institute 


+ 


such matters as fire-proof floors, lifts, or | bu 








of Builders in the course of a few days,” and it 
would be well if some architects were able to 
be present, and to take part in the 


cifications. The y in 
dealing with sums was the 
payment the contractor, and the 


through 
client would often find it better to pay for 
many things direct than to pay for them through 
the hand of the contractor, who would neces- 
sarily pass the plane over them (laughter). 
not believe that a pupil who had been under 
five years in an office would be able to write a 
satisfactory specification. Professor Smith had 
said that the paper did not recommend know- 
ledge; but the first requisite he had 
was curiosity, by which he meant that desire to 
find out all about the different things which 
would enable one to get the necessary know- 
ledge to write out a specification. The right 
way, of course, to draw up a specification was 
to assume that the architect, surveyor, and 
builder were all acting honestly (applause). 

The Chairman announced that the 
meeting would be held on March 11, 
a special business meeting would take place for 
the election of the Royal Gold Medallist for 
1889, followed by a business meeting to ballot 
for new members, &c. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE.+ 


St. PAUL’s is, of course, Wren’s magnum opus, 
The present fabric was the outcome of several 
peer and the insistance of the clergy that 

e should adopt what was called the “Cathedral 
form.” His first design was, as we know, more in 
the form of a Greek than a Latin cross, and the 
model of this is still preserved in the cathedral. 
This, however, and a modification, un- 
satisfactory to those concerned, he , as 
the compiler of the “ ne oe puts 
it, “ turned his thoughts to a cathedral form,” 
by which, I presume, is meant the old Medieval 
model, but so altered as to reconcile, as near as 
possible, the Gothic to a “better manner of 
architecture.” King Charles approved the 
design on May 1, 1675, and the first stone was 
laid on June 21 following, Wren at that 
time in the forty-third year of 
In ten years the walls of the choir and 
aisles and the circular porticoes were finished, 
and the piers of the dome were also brought 
to the same height. The first service was 
in the new cathedral in 1698,—twenty-three 
years after its foundation. The top stone of the 
lantern was laid by his son Christopher in 1710. 
Thus, in the comparatively short space of thirty- 
five years, the building was practically com- 
pleted under the superintendence of one archi- 
tect, by one principal mason, Mr. Strong, and 
during the occupation of the See by one Bishop 
of London, Dr. Henry Compton,—a wonderful 
contrast to the number of Popes, arvhitects, 
and builders engaged in the completion of St. 
Peter's. 

St. Paul’s cost, in round numbers, about 


salary 

for the time he was 
would give him £8,000, a little over one per 
cent. on the outlay; a truly magnificent 
remuneration for such services! It is inte- 
resting to compare St. Paul's with the con- 


Y| temporary church of the Invalides, the dome 


s 


of which was by Jules Mansard 
five years after agree and 
four years before completion 

of St. Paul’s. The dome of the In 
92 ft. in diameter, as against 108 
carried on four great arches, as 
St. Paul's ; but internally it is lo 
tion to its diameter than St. Paul’ 
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at; but everything has been sacrificed to the| 
“Cathedral form.” For a domed church, the 
nave is too long and too narrow; the dome being 
so far off, its full effect is partly lost till one is 
close upon it. The breaking of the frieze and the 
architrave of the great order, to secure height 
for the nave arcade, and the introduction of an 
attic above it, seem to be grave errors. Then, 
again, to preserve an uninterrupted view down 
each aisle,—which is hardly ever seen,—the 
great piers of the dome are thinned down to the 
utmost; and the attempt to make all the eight 
arches look equal by mitreing the archivolts 
only results in making them look weak. 

The dome itself is too high for its width. The 
most satisfactory view, to my thinking, is across 
the transepts, and the finest bay of the nave 
that between the Morning Chapel and the 
Wellington Chapel. Notwithstanding all this, 
the whole interior is full of charming design. 
The lines are everywhere soft, flowing, and 
graceful, while the detail is always refined and 
elegant ; the carving exquisite and full of spirit. 
The sweep of the dome above the whispering- 
gallery is truly magnificent, and even the four 
arches into the aisles are, in themselves, most 
picturesque bits of design. We see what an 
immense advance in regard to workmanship the 
style had made since the days of Jones,—the 
workmen had learned to interpret the letter as 
well as the spirit of the architect’s intentions, 
and the national characteristics of the style had 
become even more distinctly marked. 

Externally, St.Paul’s mv ore successful. 

The cupola rises from the body of the church 
in great majesty. The simple unbroken sweep 
of the peristyle on its plain base, from which 
the eye is easily carried: down to the ground, 
secures for it a repose that is beyond all praise ; 
indeed, we may claim that for dignity and 
elegance it has no rival anywhere, and 
especially is it far and away superior in this 
respect to St. Peter’s. Again, however, it must 
be admitted that the employment of two orders, 
one over the other, resulting in two porticoes in 
the height in the west front, with one pedi- 
ment doing duty for both, is most unsatisfac- 
tory, whilst it will never cease to be matter for 
regret that Wren did not boldly grapple with 
the problem of nave and aisles and clearstory, 
with the flying buttresses to support the nave 
vault, instead of erecting screen walls to hide 
the whole construction. Perhaps the exterior 
gained in simplicity by the treatment he has 
adopted, though one cannot but feel it is more 
or less of a sham, and that a great opportunity 
was thrown away. On the other hand, granted 
the two orders, nothing could be happier than 
the two western towers, considered either by 
themselves or in the general grouping with the 
dome and the rest of the church ; from whatever 
point of view we take it, the effect is admirable, 
the most successful exterior of any Renaissance 
church in the world. 
_ The mechanical skill and ingenuity displayed 
in its construction, and especially of the 
cupola, are in every respect most admirable, 
and worthy of the earnest study of every 
student. It is often said that Wren was a 
much greater engineer than architect; in his 
time there was no distinction, and in him we 
see 4 man who could construct scientifically 
and design artistically simply because he under- 
stood his work and how to express it.* 

Besides St. Paul’s, Wren built some fifty 
churches after the fire. Let me only mention 
two or three. §t. Stephen's, Walbrook, is 
famous for its interior,—which for its size is 
unsurpassed by any other church in Europe. 
It is a simple parallelogram, 82 ft. long by 59 ft. 
wide, with sixteen Corinthian columns so 
spaced as to produce the effect of a nave and 
aisles, with a central area covered by a dome 
45 ft. in diameter. Out of such simple elements, 
Wren has obtained one of his greatest successes 
‘0 an interior full of elegance, admirable in pro- 

rtion, and picturesque to a degree rarely ever 
ound. I am sorry to add that this beautiful 
church has recently been “restored,” internally, 
almost out of all knowledge. 

Another fine interior is St. James, Piccadilly, 

nous also for the skilful carpentry of its roof. 
It is not much larger than St. Stephen’s, being 
86 ft. 1 * . . 

- tong by 67 ft. wide. It is divided into 
have and aisles by a row of four columns on 
each side, the nave being covered with a barrel 
vault, and each bay of the aisles with side vaults 
pening out of it at right angles. Again out of 


A ob se this opinion rather at variance with the fact, 
Settee noted, that Wren did sot express the real flying- 
i construction, but ignored it in the external design ? 





these simple elements a most charming and 
elegant interior is produced, much marred, how- 
ever, by a hideous east window. This is a 
galleried church, and the galleries are skilfully 
worked into the construction, being — 
by square piers, on which stand the columns 
carrying the vaults. The pity is that all this 
beauty sbould be enclosed in such an unworthy 


No notice of Wren’s contributions to English 
Classic must forget his steeples. The steeple is 
sagan national feature of this style, and 

ren may be said to have invented it. His 
towers everywhere give a character to the City, 
and they are with rare skill for their 


how pict uely it groups from every point of 
view, yup and down narrow Cheap- 
side, though it is a thousand pities the 
loggia he designed for the street front of 
the church was never carried out. Old Bow 
Church, of historic and Dick Whittington 
memory, was generally regarded as the - 
cipal parish church in the City. It stood back 
from the street, and on the old site the present 
church is built. In order to get the steeple out 
to the line of the houses, a private house was 
purchased, and on this site the steeple is built. 
It may be interesting to know that in digging 
for the foundations an old Roman causeway was 
found 18 ft. below the surface. On this Wren 
built his tower, so that this bit of English 
Renaissance really stands on a Roman foun- 
dation. Another interesting historical incident 
anent St. Mary-le-Bow. In old Medizval days 
there were tilts in Cheapside, and the king was 
wont to sit in a gallery near the church and 
watch them. When Wren built his steeple, to 
commemorate the old days of tilting and the 
Royal gallery, he placed a doorway with a little 
railed balcony overlooking Cheapside. 

Bow Church was finished in 1677, and its 
great rival, St. Bride’s, in 1680. It must be con- 
fessed Wren’s later steeple is not equal to St. 
Mary’s, at least in the spire part, which has 
somewhat the appearance of a drawn-out 
telescope. The monotony of the stages lacks 
the grace of form and play of light and shade 
of the Cheapside example. The interior, how- 
ever, of St. Bride’s is much finer than the other, 
which is commonplace to a degree. St. Bride’s 
is another galleried church with a barrel-vaulted 
nave, though quite different in every respect 
from St. James, Piccadilly. Of a different type 
isthe tower of St. Magnus, London Bridge, said 
to have been finished as late as 1705. 

Besides his church work, Wren was employed 
on many large civil buildings. He followed 
Jones as architect for Greenwich Hospital. 
He built extensively both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the Sheldonian Theatre at the former 
and Trinity College Library at the latter being 
among his best-known examples; also several 
of the City Halls. 

He designed and carried out the extensive 
additions to Hampton Court Palace under 
William and Mary, including the Fountain 
Court, and what are known as the State 
Rooms. The garden front has a stately pic- 
turesqueness about it which is thoroughly 
English,—the simple quiet of its treatment and 
the homeliness of its material, red brick with 
stone dressings, amid the setting of its lovely 
garden, famous for its turf, combine to render 
it the beau-ideal of a Royal suburban retreat,— 
to my thinking much more interesting than the 
corresponding palace of the French kings at 
Versailles. ; 

The seventeenth century was now drawing to 
a close, though Wren had still plenty of good 
work in him yet. His patron, Charles Il., died 
in February, 1685, and was succeeded by 
James II., who in three ’time succumbed 
to the Revolution of 1688 and the advent of 
Mary and her Dutch husband, William,—after- 
wards William Ill, who reigned till the 
accession of Queen Anne, in 1702. It had 
been a wonderful century; the country had 
made immense advances in all that makes 
for the greatness of a nation. It was no 
longer a question of England and Scotland, 
but of Great Britain,— though the 
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union by Act of Parliament did not take 
till 1707, under Queen Anne. The _— 

ndia Com been 

made eo the formation of what 

altimate our Empire in the East. 

England’s Colonial Empire had been founded 
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sites. Witness that of Bow Church,— the finest | the 
of them all,—how well it stands on the ground, | tige. 


Wren, unlike Jones, never visited Italy to 
study the great works of the Italian Renaissance. 
Doubtless, had he done so, he would have gained 
greatly in artistic power. On the other hand, 
the loss of such an experience 
him more self-reliant, led him to think out 
original for . himself, rg 2 — to 
o ity o means 
may,—more Bens amg at first inclined to 
allow,—have helped forward that 
national character which pervades the English 
phase of the style. Wren was Jones's successor 
in the office of Surveyor-General of Public 
price and ee fe of I 

ty-six, years 

pre vig inners A favour of a Court 
favourite, at the instance of a Court 

to the everlasting disgrace of I. 
ministers. He died in February, 1723, at the age 
of ninety-one, and was buried under the south 
aisle of his great cathedral. With the death of 
Wren may be said to have closed the Early 
English Renaissance, which had lasted about 
one hundred years. It had now become firmly esta- 
blished as the national style,—the vernacular of 
the country. With the advent of Vanbargh 
and Hawksmoor and Gibbs begins the later 
Renaissance. The reign of Queen 

whose name has been taken so much in vain in 
the recent revival,—was the age of transition ; 
an age also of great palaces, such as Blenheim 
and Castle Howard, and Grimsthorpe in 

shire; and, notable for the development of 
the typicai English plan of a great. central 
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an arrangement yi age put together anyhow, 

as 

Queen Anneists. A great school of carving 
at the of which 

the honoured name of Grinling Gibbons. 
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this for Italian as to 
Salisbury for Amiens, or Westminster for Notre 
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beautiful “ shell-headed ” type, of which we have 
so many charming examples, y in wood- 
work. In details, what is known as the Tonic 


volutes, used with or without 
the necking, and the little swags from volute to 


te capital received a special development in 


In the interior finishings and fittings of 
rooms, plaster and woodwork, but especially 
the latter, holds a prominent place. Panelling 
and staircases were everywhere important 
features. Look again, at the old City Hails and 
Ashburnham House ; nowhere can you find such 
work as that out of England, or in it, of more 


presence of an English Classical style as truly 
the embodiment of the civilisation and the life 
of the people as any Gothic that ever existed,— 
a living, working, architectural reality, as much 
— England as its literature or its great 
of painting, which it is as impossible to 
ignore as it was folly to forget,—the nearest to 
us in time and in similitude of requirements, a 
= mine of artistic wealth open to all who 
eyes to see, hearts to i 


have ee your time 
the rise progress of the style 
during its great age, the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that I have little left in which to do 
— to the later Classic of the eighteenth. 
must ask you, therefore, to merely let me 
point out that, as in Italy, and in the case of 
oar own Gothic, it somewhat declined from the 
high ideal of its more vi manhood ; not 
that many excellent buildings, artistically con- 
sidered, were not erected during the later 
period, but they as often as not lacked the 
— and elegance of their predecessors. For 
reve there eee eo Gibbs and others 
one might portico stage,—in 
which no building was thought to be complete 
without a portico, which, however beautiful in 


of sticking a tower and spire on the top of a 
portico, as Gibbs has done at St. Martin's Church, 
and James at St. George's, Hanover-square. 
Even Hawksmoor knew better than that : when 
he built St. George's, Bloomsbury, he boldly put 
his tower to one side. Had Gibbs only done 
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between the years 1737 and 1747. The dome, 
50 ft. in diameter, forms one of the principal 
features in all views of Oxford, materially en- 
the artistic effect of the scene. In 
itself building is of considerable 
merit, and looks more like the work of the 
Wren school than any of its contemporaries. 

Gibbs also designed and built the Hospital of 
St. Bartholomew, and before I leave him let me 
5 ge tribute to his honour in recording the 

that he did all this work at the great 
hospital as honorary architect, giving his ser- 
vices for the benefit of the charity. Any one 
who has gone through its vast wards, with their 
splendid staircases, and inspected the great 
rocm and the offices, and noticed the care with 
which it is all carried ont, will admit that his 
generosity was only too amply bestowed. 

Besides those I have mentioned, the other 

names of the eighteenth century, which I 
can do little more than allude to, are Kent, 
who built the Horse Guards and the old Board 
of Trade offices; Dance, the architect of the 
Mansion House and Newgate; the brothers 
Adam, who introdaced almost a style of their 
own, characterised by great delicacy in its 
ornament and general thinness and weakness of 
its Classical details. Lastly, the foremost 
architect of the latter half of the century, Sir 
William Chambers, the architect of Somerset 
House, and the author of the well-known 
“Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil 
Architecture,” in which he lid for the literature 
of the English Renaissance what Vignola and 
Palladio had done for that of Italy. Of his 
great work at Somerset House I am unable to 
say anything to-night. It is well known as the 
work of an artist and a scholar, and one of the 
finest of our public buildings. 

Sir William Chambers was one of the founders 
of the Royal Academy, instituted in 1768. He 
was its first treasurer, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
its first President, and its first exhibition at 
Somerset House opened on May 1, 1780. 

The mention of the Academy reminds me of 
a distinguished amateur of the eighteenth 


and {century, Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington. 


He and his architect, Campbell, designed Bur- 
lington House, now the home of the Academy. 
On the screen you will find drawings showing 
what it was before the advent of that august 
body, and of the beautiful colonnade taken 
down to make room for the various quarters of 
the learned societies between it and Piccadilly. 
Alas! that the housing of all this art and 
science should have been accomplished at the 
sacrifice of so much that was beautiful in 
architecture, the mother of them all. Burling- 
ton House itself, one of the most refined and 
beautiful examples of English Classic, has been 
simply ruined by the addition of an extra story 
out of all proportion and sympathy with the 
old work below it,and by a dreadful half arcade, 
half verandah, in front; while the splendid 
colonnade still lies going to wreck and ruin on 
the banks of the Thames at Battersea, a prey to 
every spoiler who chooses to heave half a brick 
at it,—and this for the accommodation and 
advancement of an Academy of Arts! Traly, 
the force of irony can no further go. It is 
simply a disgrace, and, I was about to add, 
conid have happened nowhere but in England, 
till I remember that the Parisians burned 


y | down entirely their beautiful Hotel de Ville. 


Lord Burlington’s name reminds me of a 
story of another eighteenth-century building, 
and of how things were done then, with which 
I must draw my occupation of your time to a 
close. When the City Fathers resolved in 
Common Council to build a new Mansion House 
for the Lord Mayor, a committee was appointed 
for conducting the business, consisting of the 
Lord Mayor, six Aldermen, and twelve Common 
Councillors, and many architectural designs 
were offered for their choice,—in fact, a kind of 
informal competition. Lord Burlington, zealous 
in the cause of the arts, sent down an original 
design of Palladio, worthy of its author, for 
their approbation and adoption. The first ques- 
tion in court was not this was 

. but whether this same Was a 
of the City or no. On this, great 
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chief corner-stone of which was laid with much 
ceremony, and in the presence of the said Civic 
Committee, on October 25, 1739. 

[For a report of the discussion which followed 
pr a os paper, see Builder, p. 149, 
a ° 














ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors.—At a meeting of this society, held 
in the School of Art on Tuesday evening, 
a paper was read by Mr. W. C. Fenton, 
entitled “ Notes on Practical Sanitary Constrnc- 
tion.” Mr. Flockton i and there was a 
good attendance of members. The subject of 
the lecture was divided into two parts,—first, 
the sanitary construction of the dwelling; and 
second, the accessories for the cleansing 
and conveyance of the waste products of the 
dwelling and dweller. Mr. Fenton remarked 
on the great progress in sanitation during the 
last twenty or thirty years. The various Acts 
of Parliament relating to public health, culmi- 
nating in the great Act of 1875, and the efforts 
of such eminent sanitarians as Sir R. Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., and Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B. (now in his 
ninetieth year), were referred to, and their in- 
diversity of iagidiitive and bdbainistcative dame 
diversity o ve an ve - 
lations was adversely criticised, and oxaunples 
given where in one town strict sanitary regula- 
tions were enforced and in the next neglected, 
owing chiefly to the one town having local 
Acts of Parliament and the next mainly relying 
on the general Act, which did not give snffi- 
cient powers. Turning to the dwelling, the 
lecturer urged that greater attention should 
be given to the site with regard to the 
subsoil water, which had so great an effect 
on the health of the inhabitant, and instances 
were given which bore upon the importance of 
the question. The necessity for using only the 
best materials was strongly insisted on, and the 
proper quality and strength of bricks and stone 
were specified. The lecturer exhibited a table 
of tests taken of bricks made by different local 
manufacturers, which showed that while some 
bricks would only stand an average 
strain of 19 tons, others would stand 56 tons, 
one brick actually stood 67 tons before 
Thegreater use of hollow walls was recom 
both for dryness and the more equable tem- 
perature of the house. The importance of 
sufficient light for health was insisted on, and 
the necessary amount discussed. In the second 
part of his subject the lecturer referred to the 
mode of sewage disposal as involved in the 
question of water-closets and privies. The proper 
position, construction, and ventilation of water- 
closets were shown, and the best forms of appa 
ratus described. The other sanitary fittings of the 
house, with the various forms of “traps” and 
“ wastes,” were alluded to, and instances given 
of bad arrangements to be found even ‘in 
“good” houses. The lecture was ill 
by diagrams, showing good and other methods 
of drainage, &c., and by samples of sanitary 
earthenware fittings lent by Mr. J. B. Corrie 
and Messrs. T. Wragg & Sons. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—The 
usual fortnightly meeting of this 
was held on the 21st inst., when a was 
read by Mr. W. D. McKay, B.S.A., on “ Rise 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland.” In 
the lecturer gave it as his opinion that Scottish 
art had never been in a healthier condition than 
during the last thirty years———On 
last the members had their second excursion for 
the present session, visiting Lauriston Castle, 
Cramond Tower, and Barnton policies. The 
members were conducted by Mr. Thomas Ross, 
architect, Edinburgh. Lauriston Castle, which 
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square, das it at present exists about 40 ft. 
vt bears a considerable resemblance 
to the towers at Mugdock Castle. At the ter- 
mination of the day's proceedings a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to the lecturer and to 
the proprietors of the places visited. 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THe twenty-second annual general mesting of 
the donors and subscribers of this Institution took 
lace on Monday evening last, at the offices, 21, 
New Bridge-street, E.C. The chair was occupied 
by the President, Mr. Jobn Aird, M.P., supported 
by the retiring President (Mr. J. W. Hobbs, J.P.) ; 

r. E. Brooks, Treasurer; Messrs. E. C. Roe, 
E. B. Gammon, W. D. Gilbert, J. A. Robson, C. K. 
Turpin, B. C. Fox, G. C. Kentish, C. Brown, and 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. H. J. Wheatley, the Secretary, read the 
report, which stated that the income for the past 
ear had amounted to 680/. 17s., and consisted of 

i 12s. in annual subscriptions, 276/. 15s. in 
donations, and 95/, 10s. im dividends. The 
expenditure was. 460/. 1s. lid. (35692. 13s, 4d. 
being for pensions and temporary relief). Two 
elections had been held, the result being that 
Mrs. L. A. Styles and Mrs. E. Shaw had been 
added to the pension-list, The number of pen- 
sioners now on the books is eighteen, and there are 
three children being educated and properly cared 
for at the Orphan Working School, per presentation 
of the Institution. The tenth annual dinner took 
place at the Holborn Restaurant on March 20, 
1888, Mr. J. W. Hobbs, the President, in the chair, 
and, in answer to his spirited appeal, a sum of over 
3001. was announced in aid of the funds. During 
the year Mr. Edward Conder (acting Trustee) and 
Mr. Arthur Cates, retired from the trusteeship, 
the Committee warmly thanking them for their 
twenty.ove years’ service as Trustees. In conse- 
uence of these resignations, and of the death of 
Mr. B. Colls some years since, three new Trustees 
had been elected, viz., Messrs. J. Howard Colls, 
Thos, F. Rider, and Wm. Robt. Freeman (Messrs. 
Mowlem & Co.). The following gentlemen, elected 
as Trustees at the foundation in 1866, still kindly 
retain office, viz., Messrs. Geo. Samuel Pritchard, 
W. C. Anderson, and Charles Richardson. The 
Committee express their thanks to the hon. solici- 
tors (Messrs. Paterson & Sons) for having prepared 
the necessary legal documents consequent on the 
changes in the trusteeship referred to. During the 
year a further sum of 300/. had been invested, 
bringing up the total of invested funds to 3,350/. 
To Mr. Hobbs, on his retirement from the presi- 
dency, the Committee return their best thanks, 
especially as he so willingly served them when he 
bad many urgent calls upon his time as Mayor of 
Croydon. The Committee, in conclusion, express the 
feeling that the present state of the Institution must 
bea source of gratification to all concerned, To Mr. 
Thos. Peto Ward, the founder (to whose unwearied 
exertions the very successful start made was greatly 
due); to the long succession of gentlemen who 
year by year have served as Presidents, and to the 
donors and subscribers generally, the Committee 
tender their cordial thanks, and trustfully hope 
that the charity may ever prove a useful one to 
those who may need the assistance it affords. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that on this the first occasion of his 
presiding he must congratulate the Institution 
upon the care with which everything had been con- 
ducted, and upon the fact that so much benefit 
had resulted to those who unfortunately needed 
assistance. Great economy had been exercised in 
the working arrangements, and he was glad to find 
that after doing much good the Institution had yet 
been able to add to its capital during the past 
year. He did notthink it needful to say more on 
the excellency of its management, but be hoped, 
at the Dioner, to follow the good example set by 
those who had gone before him, and to endeavour 
7 all means in his power so to advocate the claims 

the Insiitution, with a view to strengthen its 
funds, as to enable the committee to continue 
the good work it had before it. To assist in this 
would be a great source of pleasure to him, and he 
took it as a compliment to have been asked to 
‘sist in any way in helping forward so good a 
charity (applause). Mr, Aird concluded by moving 
the first resolution, viz., that the report, &c., be 

i, and printed with the list of subscribers 
and rules of the Institution. 

Mr. E. B. Gammon seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. C. Roe then moved a vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers, Mr. A. Stanger seconded, and 
it was aleo carried unanimously. 

The new officers were then elected, and a vote of 

to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 





Qumnencutenccmen 


Lectures at Carpenters’ Hall.—< report of 
Professor Baldwin Brown's lecture on “ English 
Furniture of the Eighteenth Century” is in 
t crowded out this week. 





THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF 
WORKS: 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

THe annual dinner of this excellent and old- 
established Institution was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Saturday last, when 335 members 
and friends of the Institution sat down to table 
Mr. Samuel Knight, F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair, 
supported by Mr. Alexander Ritchie {of the firm 
of Steven Bros. & Co.), Mr. J. P. Strudwick, Mr. 
H. P. Monckton, and several other visitors. The 
usual loyal and ie toasts having been proposed 


from the chair (Mr. T. W. Heath suitably respond. | 2¥ 


ing for “‘ The Army Navy, and Reserve Forces”), 
The Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, 
“The Provident Institution of. Builders’ Foremen 
and Clerks of Works.” He said he wasin entire 
sympathy with the Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of 
Works Institution. He had been in the active pur- 
suit of his profession as an architect for the last 
twenty-five years, and during that time had been 
intimately connected with builders’ foremen and 
clerks of works, and he considered that 
generally were largely indebted to them for their 
assistance. As regards the Institution itself, it was, 
he believed, the oldest of its kind, having been 
established in the year 1842, and was thus in the 
forty-seventh year of its existence. The object of 
the Institution was to provide a fund for the assist- 
ance of men who were rendered unfit for work 
through ill-health or old age, and also to widows 
of members. A large amount had been paid as 
grants to members of the Institution duringthe years 
it had been in operation, the total expenditure 
being something like 7,000, and idering the 
small number of members, the result was very 
laudable and praiseworthy. He called attention to 
the fact that there was over 5,000/. invested in the 


funds; but he could not give the members of the | Roehampton 


) 
tion,” and Mr, G. Ross replied. The total 
the 


of subscri received 
amounted to upwards of 371. — 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT: 


NEGLECT TO GIVE NOTICE TO DISTRICT... 
SURVEYOR. | 
Mr. H. Rorrey, a builder, was summoned 
Mr. T. W. Willis, District Sarveyor of Patney 


, at the Wandsworth Police Court, on 
under 


Institution entire praise, for although there were} the 13th ult., before Mr. Curtis 
more than 300 persons present that evening, there | the 37th Section of the Building Act, for not 


were only seventy-two subscribing members. He | notice te the 
t would | commencement of the erection of a bu 
decide to join the Institution, and that before | further, for erecting a buildimg with other in- 


expressed a hope that many of those 


District Surveyor two da 


we 


another year had passed the number of subscribing | Combustible materials, 


members would be doubled. It was perfectly idle 
to suppose that seventy-two members was anything | the builder being 
like a represmntenion of ye number of members rine Pretign 4 Sidhu to: auenten 
who ought to belong to their Institution—thear, | %” ’ 

hear)—and be wished them to remember het in | structed as to be easily removable, and intended for 
doubling their numbers they would be doubling | temporary purposes, the District Surveyor was not 
their funds. The funds of the Institution were | entitled to notice, the magistrate decided in favour 
administered in @ most economical manner, and he | of the District Surveyor, and imposed a penalty of 
called attention to clause 17 of the rules and regu- | 5/. ; together with 1/. 3s. costs, 

lations, which showed the modest scale of remunera- 
tion to the officers. In conclusion, he mentioned | stated that the building in question was od to 
that 332/. 3s. had been expended in grants and | be used asa billiard-room. It measured 24 ft, by 
pensions during the past year (applause). The | 18 ft., and was constructed with wooden 

toast, which was received with acclamation, was | boarded inside and out, the roof being covered 


coupled with the name of the Secretary, Mr. 


man must be over forty-five years of age before he 
could belong to the Institution. 

The next toast was “The Governor and 
Trustees,” which was proposed by Mr. J. Merifield, 
who spoke in high terms of the Governor (Mr, 
George Piucknett, J.P.). 

Mr. Bedford replied on behalf of the Governor 
and Trustees. It was only ill-health that prevented 
the Governor being present that evening. Mr. 
F. J. Dove and Mr. Scrivener (two of the Trustees) 
were also unable to be present. 

Mr. E. Groome humorously proposed the toast of 
‘‘The Poners and Honorary Subscribers,” and 
remarked that theirs was the only benevolent insti- 
tution of its kind. The toast was coupled with the 
name of Mr. R. Adams, who responded. 

Mr. Alexander Ritchie next gave ‘‘The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” He said they were in no 
small degree indebted to architects for the magni- 
ficent buildings which had been erected both in 
London and the country. The toast, which was 
well received, was coupled with the names of Mr. 
H. Perey Monckton and Mr. J. P. Strudwick. 

Mr, Monckton, in replying on behalf of the archi- 
tects, said they could not work without the 
assistance of the manufacturers, nor without the 
builders’ foremen and clerks of works. Nothing 
could be done alone in this world, and his expe- 
rience was that builders’ foremen clerks of 
works had always endeavoured to please architects, 
and had the same spirit in their work as the archi- 


Mr. Strudwick replied for the surveyors. He 

said the definition of the difference between an 

architect and surveyor would take too long to 

explain, but in one word the architect was an art 

man, and the surveyor aman of figures and dry, 
formation. 


matter-of-fact in ae of “The 
The Chairman next proposed toast 
Builders.” Much had been said about the merits of 
clerks of works and builders’ by 
means was it to be 
out the architect’s 


which was rendered 
tects in out 








Mr. Reeve appeared for the District Surveyor, 
represented by counsel. 

argument, in which counsel con- 

being so con- 


After a 


In the second summons the District , 


felt. It appeared that the District Surveyor gave 


J. W. H. Bedford, who in response said that one of | notice for the removal of the structure, or, as an 
the reasons why their number was small was that a | alternative, its constraction in accordance with the 


rovisions of the Building Act. The owner, Mr. 
alter Emden, refused to allow the 

comply with the notices, but 
willing to coat the woodwork 








THE WOOD-WORK OF HADDON HALL. 


Srr,—The historic account of Haddon Hall pub- 
lished in your issue of J illustrated as it 
was by a series of admirable deserves 
titude of all lovers of the Old of which 
treats. No more interesting of sketches 
hav yet toon atibed to he ienay PE 7 
paintings of Haddon Every 
that stately mansion has its share in your 
tion, —notably the long southern 
room,” which overlooks the 
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room, including one of the doors, with boiled oil,—- 
a muddy, chocolate-coloured substance, opaque as 





: point, they do 
nat cing She curtace with such an wagusnt as boiled 
o 


Sightseers will sometimes see antiquity on! 
through Lg ge of their own, as dension + Aine A 
see ourselves in some grotesque disguise suited to 
the ceived notions of their readers. But 
Haddon Hall is too venerable to be clothed in greas 
modern fustian. The family to whom it belongs 
have preserved it with great care, constant cost, 
and a genuine desire to keep for us one of those 
homes of old English hospitality, and that feudal 
attachment of rich and poor to each other, which 
are the best and noblest traditions of old rural life. 

The Hall has survived under peculiar circum- 
stanees, unchanged by the fashions of the Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Not buried, like Pompeii, but 
fenced from wind and rain, its lead, stones, and 
timber secured —_—— decay. 

What personally (or otherwise) conducted tourists 
would propose to put a new nose on the Egyptian 
Sphinx, to varnish the frescoes of Pompeii, or to 
sandpaper the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon ? 

Haddon Hall would need some changes to fit it 
for the family residence, but while it is open to all 
visitors it is the veritable home of artists. They are 


go where they like, stay, paint, | bim 
ng 


draw where they please. The shado 

ey ; 8 ws 

the deserted floor from west to east ; et for thet 
these old rooms, once peopled by generations of sons 
and daughters who played and danced over the 
boards, are neither too lonely nor too . The 
ashy hue, the crust of age, the patina which time 
ue boiled of 
will be eradually washed off with alkali, and a 
old colour will be restored as far as ma: be by that 
ge rs Sightseers have learned to fom pencils 
or sketch-books, and to leave diamond rings on the 


fingers of sweethearts, instead 

their names on walls, or tender senti- 

ments on glass quarries. Let them Haddon 

aa but still solid, for 

Wendeurs : othe yi iy it for the 
Ll, Pembridge-crescent, W J. H. Potten, 
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MR. JOHN HONEYMAN ON THE MASONS 
OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


Sirn,—On page 130, Mr. H 
says :—"The choir of Gee Gdkahnt my 
t 


Ww 
was designed from base 





yj including the soil-pipes of water-closets, the 


ing | average ran of the twenty-four hours, and at 


bore | below that which is sufficient to carry all 


THE BUILDER. 


or bad they so exhausted their energies at the cathe- 
work that it required more than two centuries 
them to come abreast of the other trades in 
to 


support the pretensions of the old 
Glasgow masons that the notorious Malcolm Can- 
more forged charter was “‘ discovered” about the 
beginning of this century, and in virtue of which 
the lodge held its 83lst (') anniversary in December 

f the Masons cannot bring forward better 
evidence than this that they were the architects, 

as the builders, of the Cathedral, their 
title to the honour is but small.—I am, &c., 


W. P. Bucwan. 








Che Student's Column. 


TOWN DRAINAGE. 
IX.—INCLINATION OF HOUSE DRAINS. 


HE desirability of a rapid fall in house 
drains is not so t as is sometimes 
supposed. “Give it all the fall you 
can” is sometimes said to workmen laying a 
drain when no arrangements have been 

for supervision, and the proper inclination of 
each part of the drain has not been previously 
determined. But without unnecessarily sup- 
posing that a drain be laid in this careless way, 
and taking it for granted that there will be 
proper supervision of the work, the drain need 
only have such a rate of fall as will carry off 
the sewage and the greatest quantity of rain- 
water coming into it; and with regard to the 
sewage alone, a moderate fall is better than a 
rapid one. The comparatively short length of 
any house drain makes it impossible for sewage 
to remain long on the premises when the joints 
are water-tight, and when the ordinary quantity 
of waste-water from a house is discharged into 
it; and with regard to jointing, we mast in all 
cases suppose that the joints will be made 
water-tight. Unless that can be granted nothing 
further of any use can be said; and we must 
say that this applies not only to the horizontal 
portion of a drain but to all vertical pipes, 


joints of which must be made air-tight. We are 
not at present concerned with these, but it would 
be absurd to suppose that the joints of these 
either cannot or will not be made air-tight. 
There is nothing whatever to prevent it, in the 
nature of the case, in the materials used, or in 
the time required and allowed to enable a 
workman to make them so. The English 
workman cannot, any more than he of any 
other nation, make a good thing without good 
materials and a sufficient time, but with these 
there is no occasion for the exercise of inge- 
nuity in devising means of circumventing the 
supposed carelessness of the workman. The 
carelessness which does exist is, unfortunately, 
more often on the part of those who employ 


If a fall be given to the drain corresponding 
with a sufficient velocity of the sewage during 
some part of every day by the ordinary dis- 
charge of the waste-water, that is better than 
a fall so rapid as to cause the water to run 
away from the solid parts of the sewage. The 
liquid should carry the solid with it, and if it 
do so, the time occupied in its transit to the 
sewer will in no case be of much importance. 
At certain times of the day the discharge of 
waste-water from houses is greater than the 


these times,—say twice a day, forenoon and 
evening,—the depth of water maintained for 
about a minute in a 6-in. pipe, laid with an 
inclination of 1 in 60, is sufficient to carry the 
solid part of the sewage with it, and to free the 
drain from the deposit which takes place at 
other times of the day during which a less 

tity of wateris being discharged. If the 
all be greater, the velocity of any one bulk of 
water discharged into the drain will be greater 
at first, but the depth soon becomes reduced 


of the sewage with it, and as a velocity of 2 ft. 
or 2 ft. 6 in. per second in a 6-in. glazed 
earthenware pipe carrying a depth of 

of 1 in. or 1} in. is sufficient, it is better, for 
the purpose of a house-drain, to main- 








6in. Pipe. 
Velocity Quantity 
Depth. Inclination. per second, pon 
Ins. Pe. ft, 
1 § Lin ...... POP cus 3°46 
( Fee tne OEE Gide 4°89 
3 fee | eps i ee 7°52 
wet 2 alee WP * bance 11-64 
9 § Lin 60 _...... i 12°59 
, oa. ns ae Ore 17-84 
24 { i &  peeose > aoe 18°62 
oe pare S68... 26°31 
0 § TBM nu. 06: 3... 25°10 
. eae oe O08 ca 35°52 
But although it is desirable to limit the fall 
with the object of i a greater 
of sewage in oc donee must be to 


the rainfall coming into it. This varies with 
the area of the paved surface at the back of the 
house. The ion Of rainfall from 
with the view to lessen the difficulties of deal- 
ing with the sewage at the outfall, should be 
effected to the utmost extent practicable in 
every case, and it may in many cases be effected 
to a great extent by a certain disposition of the 
sewerage works, but it will probably never 
become practicable to lay two house drains, one 
solely for sewage and the other for rain-water. 
The house-drain must carry not only the 
but as much of the rain-water falling upon i 
back premises of houses as cannot well be turned 
into another channel. The paved area from 
which rain-water flows into house-drains is ex- 
tremely variable in extent. It may average 70 
or 80 square yards, but is less in many, and 
much more in some cases. If 400 square 
yards be taken as an example of a large area, it 
may be sufficient for the purpose of 
whether an inclination of 1 in 60 is sufficient 
for a house drain 6in. indiameter. An extreme 
depth of rain may be taken at four hundreths 
of an inch per minute, continuing for half-an- 
hour, producing in that time 1:20 in. in depth. 
Some small part of this may, by soakage and 
evaporation, not reach the drain, but on a paved 
area this small portion may be neglected. The 
quantity, then, running off this area would be 
12 cubic feet per minute. Taking the case in 
its most extreme form, and supposing the dis- 
charge of sewage to be occupying at the same 
same time a depth of 14 in. in the bottom of 
the pipe, the quantity of sewage would be, say, 
8 cubic feet per minute. Adding to this the 
12 cubic feet of rain-water, the combined quan- 
tity would be 20 cubic feet per minute, and 
would, by the table, be carried off by the drain 
when running not more than half full. 
If the drain with this rate of inclination ran 
two-thirds full, the sectional area of the body 
of water would be -139 square foot. The hy- 
draulic mean depth would be -1455 ft. Combin- 
ing the inclination with this depth, it is found 
that there would be a velocity of 460 ft. per 
second, and a discharge at the rate of 38 cubic 
feet per minute. Deducting as before the 
cubic feet of sewage, there would be room for 
30 cubic feet of rain-water per minute, Dividing 
this by four hundredths of an inch, the area 
from which 30 cubic feet per minute would 
) is found to be 1,000 square 
that it may be said a 6-in. pipe laid with water- 
tight joints at a regular inclination of 1 in 60 
is sufficient for the requirements of the house- 
sewage, and also for the greatest quantity of 
rain-water which can come into it. 

It is only for the main portion of the drain 
that these results will hold good,—for a — 
say, of 60 ft.—and not for short branches. 
most common diameter of pipe for the main 
portion of the drain is 6 in., but there are some 
reasons for preferring a diameter of 4in. The 
objection to 4-in. pipes is that they look too 
small; a 6-in. pipe seems to be more } 


tion and care in making the joints vara, 
and laying the pipes in a perfectly 

between the several points d 
beforehand as those at which changes 
tion are to be made. Yet if the same 
taken in these respects with 4-in. 

6-in., they will often make the 
because the numerous discharges of 
water into the drain, many of 
small in quantity, will oftener prod 
sired and solid sewage will 
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flashed away for shorter periods of time. 
, although better for the house sew 
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a drain 
than a 
to carry 


— one, may, of course, be too sm 
the rain-water from the paved 
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and roofs of the back premises of houses in 

some cases. Without attempting to lay down 
strict rule, one may see the fo 

small table how far, approximately, a 4-in. pipe 





may be used for this purpose. For the purpose 
4-in. Pipe. 
sk Velocity per Quantity 
Depth, Inclination. second. of Gee 
om Ft. Cubic feet 
lin ©... SCE on... 2-71 
. oe OT na 3:86 
wy} lin 60... OER ica 5-60 
} lin 30 © ...... O41 © usc... 7°94 
2 tin © icn 6 os 9-00 
~~ Ce ee 12°74 
of 10 ...... O08 i 12°62 
2 lin 3... WED cccene 17°87 
3 . ae ‘ine 15°83 
{ Lin 30 esceee TBR ccccce 22°43 


of exhibiting the capacity of a 6-in. pipe to 
off rain-water and sewage at a rate of in- 
clination of 1 in 60, and lin 30, we assumed 
400 square yards to be a large area,—it is much 
larger than the average,—from which a 
rainfall must be carried off by the drain. 
the same intensity of rainfall, viz., 
‘(4in. in depth per minute, continuing for half- 
an-hour, and producing in that time a depth of 
120in., and taking also the same area, 400 
square yards, it may be seen that a 4-in. pipe 
would barely be sufficient, the inclination being 
1 in 60, but that, running full, it would be 
sufficient at that rate of inclination to carry off 
the rain-water from that area if the quantity of 
sewage being discharged at the same time were 
6 cubic feet per minute instead of eight, as we 
assumed it to be in the case of the 6-in. pipe; 
and, although we cannot expect the size of pipe 
to be at any time regarded in relation to the 
discharge of waste-water from time to time, 
and, therefore, must provide one sufficient for 
all circumstances, yet, if 6 cubic feet of 
sewage per minute be allowed to be as much as 
will be discharged at the same time as the rain- 
water is being carried off by the house drain, a 
i-in. pipe, running full, will be sufficient for the 
area of 400 square yards ; or, if the 8 cubic feet 
of sewage per minute be provided for, then it 
would be sufficient for an area of 333 square 
yards. If the 4-in. drain run only three-fourths 
full, it will carry off, beside the sewage, the 
rain-water from an area of 260 square yards, 
and so on; and it does not appear, therefore, 
that it is too small for most situations. 1t may 
remain a matter of opinion whether, from a 
mechanical point of view, a 4-in. pipe is suffi- 
cient. Experience varies on this point; but, 
perhaps, opinions founded on insufficient ex- 
perience vary more often. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


4,413, Marbled Cast-iron. B. B. Lee and 
T. 8. Neale. 

According to this invention, two or more colours 
or shades are produced in a marbled or grained 
appearance upon cast-iron. A second coat or glaze 
is given to the “‘ biscuit,” or first coating, the diffe- 
rent tints being put on by means of a brush in 
velns or streaks, or dashed, dropped, sprinkled, or 
sprayed thereon, and the article to which the 
colour is applied is then rapped with a mallet or 
shaken to cause the partial running of the wet 

lazes and bring them to a level. The glaze is 

ed by burning or drying in the ordinary way. 

4,660, Air-warming Arrangements for Fire- 
Places and Stoves. E. H. Shorland. 

The object of this invention is the better 
atrangement of warming-zills and chambers for 
heated air applied as described in a previous speci- 
fication (No. 3,999, 74). The gills were generally 
arranged partly vertical and partly horizontal, but 
by this patent they are arranged so that they 
radiate from any imaginary point above the upper 
end of the gills, or so that the space between 
any two of the gills is wider at the bottom or inlet 
end thanatthe top. The effect of this is that the 
air 18 caused to travel more rapidly as it ascends, 
and as it becomes warmer so there is a larger flow 
of air through the warming chambers. 


nape. Flushing Cisterns. W. & W. H. Cowan. 
Be this modification of a previous patent the ball- 

veils enclosed within and under the roof of the 
Plunger, and the ball-lever is enclosed entirely 
Within the tank, and is thus protected from inj 
Bea interference. Another modification 
mse ball rises under a cupola or dome in the 
pot of the cistern. A very small hole governs the 
ene of the ball, the air bein slowly expelled 
through this orifice as the ball mA Some other 
poy he Fe oy Bg 2 
& view ex- 
stibg apparatus, 


SueertTete rere er Te L8. Te re 
a 


great | spindles, and also form the 
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angle-point of the ledge, a 


“| made by which the tile may be bung on nails. 


1,515, Machines for Making Bricks and Tiles. 
C. A. Eissner. 

_ The improvements which are the subject of this 
invention consist (1) in the manner of, and direct 
means for, actuating the cutters, and (2) in the 
mechanism or gear by which the movement of the 
material sete the — mechanism in motion, 

so that the cutting of the 

dependent on the feed movement. The improve- 

ments are intended for that class of brick and tile 

machines in which the clay or material is cut into 

predetermined lengths. 

3,560, Handles for Doors. J. Kaye. 

The object of this invention is to more effectually 
secure the bush in the handle in such a way that 
will admit of easy and secure adjustment on the 

i . The 
specification describes at enth the ri ot 
means by which this is accomplished. 

5,205, Match-boarding, &c. C. L. Smiles and 
W. J. Davidson. 

The side edges of the boards are, according to 
this invention, formed with a wedge-like shape in 
cross-section, and a shoulder or recess, and the 
joint may be covered with a small strip to hide it 
if desired. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Feb. 11. — 2,365, J. Kerr, Stencil-holder for 
Painters and Decorators. — 2,374, W. Leggott. 
Securing Casement-windows,—2,379, H. Potter and 
E. Assmann, Clay-cutting Machines.—2,388, R 
Fox, Chimney-pots.—-2,401, J. Wilkes, Press for 
Bricks, Tiles.—-2,403, J. Hughes, Fireproof Mate- 
rial for Decorative Building Purposes, —2,408, H. 
Lake, Ornamenting Walls, ke. 

Feb. 12.—-2,426, H. Le Musurier, Safety Stapling 
and Automatically Releasing Emergency Bolts or 
Door-locks, &c.—2,468, J. Evans, Fasteners for 
Window - sashes, Sliding-doors, &. —2,469, L. 
Schlentheim, Marble Mastic.—2,477, R. Knight, 
Heating and Ventilating Houses. 

Feb. 13.—2,520, W. Davidson, Apparatus for 
making Eaves, Gutter-hooks, and Roof-ridge Straps. 
—2,526, J. Taylor, Tie-bricks for Cavity Walls.— 
2,530, C. Hickton, Automatic —o - door 
Fastener. —2,539, De Pennefather, Ventilating.— 
2,546, E. Lisle, Chimney Cowls.—2,556, T. Wer- 
minck, Wood Pavement. — 2,573, W. Punchard, 
Apparatus for Depositing Concrete, &e. 

eb. 14.—2,602, A. and J. Gilbert, Chimney- 
pots.—2,632, J. Sugden, Artificial Building Mate- 

Feb. 15.-—2,688, W. Defries and V. Feeny, 
Hinges, 2,692, W. Poole and A. McDonald, Testing 
the Joints, &c., of Drain-pipes.—2,702, E. De 
Mejer and T. Greenwood, Paper Stucco. 

eb. 16.—2,741, G. Newman, Door-springs and 
Checks.—2,780 and 2,781, A. Ponton and others, 
Artificial Stone. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

17,435, W. Hartley and others, Portable Stack- 

ipe.—18,269, J. and B. Lisle, Draught and 

eather Excluder for Doors and Windows.— 
18,388, 8S. Wright and R. Bate, Flushing Cis- 
terns for Water-closets, &c.—106, E. Hutchins, 
Chimney-tops, &c.—412, U. Smith, System of 
Sewerage.—413, U. Smith, System of Sewerage. — 
515, A. Day and F. Green, Window-sash fastener. — 
517, S. Hazeland, Wood-planing Machines. 639, G. 
Jennings, Water-waste prevéenters for the Supply 
of Water to Closets, kc.—657, F. Baker, Fasten- 
ings for Cupboard-doors, &¢.—777, G. Goodwin 
and W. How, Tip-up Closet-pans, &c.—883, A. 
Hamilton, Door-handles.—908, J. Woodard, Sash- 
fastener.—908, J. Woodard, Ventilating Rooms. 
—974, J. Gilmore and W. Clark, Locks and Fasten- 
ings. —977, J. Harper, Portable Scaffold.—998, R. 
Newell, Ventilator or Chimney-top.—1,014, W. 
Hindle, Water-closets.—1,158, W. Woodword and 
J. Walton, Fastenings for Doors and Gates,— 
1,262, H. Blackwood, Artificial Stone.—1,312, J. 
Barrow, Chimney-tops.—1,363, J. Claytonand C, 
Tindall, Water-closete,—1,435, A. Fowler, Privies 
and Water-closets.—1,539, J. Ingleson, Window- 
sashes and Sash-frames.—1,642, W. Crichton, 
Raising, Lowering, and Locking Window-frames. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 

3,634, W. Fraser, Noiseless Closing of Doors.— 
5,521, W. Seward, Valves for and Lava- 
tories. —5,728, ak El phi ae Water-waste ge 
— 10,515, J. A in w-giass Setting. — ’ ’ 
A. Harris and H. Lucock, Spring Catches for Doors. 

Ancient Sculpture in Bronze.— Want of 
space this week compels us to hold over the 
reports of Mr. A. 8, Murray’s second and third 


lectures at the Royal Academy on this subject 
until next week. We and illastrated 


his first lecture last week (see p. 145, ante). 
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MEETINGS. 
Sarvavay, Mascnu 2. oe 
saociatt of Public —, Taspectors, — 
Pear Dinner, First Avenue Hotel, Holborn. 6 p.m. 
Institution,—The Rt. Hon. Lord Raylei 
F.ES.. on * i Optics (P 


. @. 

South Kensington Museum. Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on 

“Tron and Artistic Ironwork.” 1. 3 p.m, 
Mowpar, Mazca 4. 

Royal Academy (Lectures in Sculpture). — Professor 
4. i. Middicten on “ of Medieval 
Seal pture os 
A este p.m. 

Socet Cantor Lectures).—Mr, Walter Crane 
Y coches Iastration of Books.” I. & p.m, 


—8 p.m, 
Society of Engineers. —Mr. G. R. Strachan on “The 
Pacem Fee 5 * 730 p.m. 

Clerks of Works Association, (Carpenters’ Hall).— 
8 p.m. 

y a and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. W. 
Scott Morton on “‘Colour in Architecture and Interior 
Decorations.” 7.30 p.m. 

Turspay, Manzcn 5, 


M.A. 
, Wave 


urrest Machi 7. 8 p.m Fai 
Sanitary Institute (Lecture napectors).— 
Mr. B. w. on, Ss on “ Genera History, 
Principles, and Methods ygiene.”” 8 p.m. 
Burm m Architectural Association.—Mr. T. Bilas- 
hill on “* Vienna.” 
Manchester Architectural Association.-Mr. L. Booth, 
on “‘Commission.”” 7.30 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectwral Association,—Annual Business 


Meeting. 
Wepwsspay, Marcu 
ora’ Hall ( London Wail) .— 
on “‘ Art and ign in Wood , ae.” 8 p.m. 

Cioil and M. — yey Society.—Mr. E. A. 
Brayley Hodgetts on “ Liquid Fuel.” 7 p.m, : 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting. 8.30 p.m. 

British Archeological 
on “‘ The Ornamentation of the Ancient of Corn- 
"pociely roan Prof. Bil P. Thompson on “ A 

} 0, a . Bivanus FP. en rc 
Lamps and their Mechanism.”” §& p.m. 

—— Society.—(1) Mr. C. 8. Pain, 
Asso. C.E., will a tumber of lantern slides of 
the Vyrowy Waterworks. (2) Di will be raised 
upon the following subjects :—(a) ‘‘The Relative Advan- 
t of Steel and Iron for — Shafts,” by Mr. T. L. 
Miller, Assoc.-M. Inet. C.E. (6) “Is there any * Fibre’ 
or ‘Grain’ in Iron?” by Prof. H, 8, Hele Shaw, M. Inst. 
C.E. (c) “The Cause of Increased Tenacity when the 
Limit of Elasticity is exceeded in Ductile Materials,’’ 
Prof. H. 8. Hele Shaw, M. Inst. C.E, 8 p.m. 

Tavrepay, Marcu 7. 
» en apeteret p80 for the Election of 
8.30 p.m. 
Archeological Institute.—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, on “The Carmelite Priory, or House of White 
Friars at Huine,” 4 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr, J. Clark on 
“Ornament.”” 8 pm. 

Farpay, Mance 8. 


Reyal Acad ( .— Professor 
3. H. Midd 4 


Lectures Sculpture 
jeton on “The of Medieval 
Sculpture in Tuscany, as Com with that in other 
Parts of Italy.” II, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution,—Professor Oliver Lodge, F.R.8., on 
“The Discharge of « Jar.” 9p.m. 
My. C. F. Saith os * Mining tn Open, with special 
. am on n, a 
‘of Linares’ 7.30 p Fae 


Fellows. 
Royal 


reference to the Lead Mi -™. 
Sarvepar, Marcu 9. 
South Kensington Museum.—Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on 
ass Revel t A c er ay _ 3 p.m, Re 
nstitution. - Right on. Lord yleigh, 
M.A., ¥.R.8., om “ Experimental Optics (Polarisation ; 
Wave Theory).”’ III, 3p.m. ' 














Hliscellanen. 


The English Iron Trade.— The English 
iron market still shows an unmistakable ten- 
dency towards ap all-round rise. Pig-iron has 
been in an especially buoyant condition this 
week, the North of England crude iron trade 
and the Glasgow warrant market taking the 
lead. The quotation of No. 3 Cleveland pig 
has been pat up Is. since our last rt, and 
the movement is still upwards. AS Ghiieow, 
in an active market, ad- 


phenomenal 

6d. to 2s. a ton. From Lancashire, ad- 
vances from 6d. to ls. @ ton are reported, 
while Staffordshire makers fully maintain their 
Although only a moderate trade is doing 


iron in 
makers 


hee 
: iH 


Association.—Mr. A. G. Langdon | yr 
Crosses 


British Archmological Association.— 
At the meeting of this Association, on the 20t 
ult., Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair, the pro- 
gress of the arrangements for holding this years 
congress at Lincoln was detailed. Mr. Earle 
Way exhibited some articles of pottery, of 
Roman date, found at Kent-street, Southwark. 
Mr. Winstone reported the discovery of a large 
series of articles of pottery in making excava- 
tions recently on the premises of Messrs. Har- 
rison, St. Martin’s-lane. Several specimens 
were exhibited, the articles being mostly of 
delft-ware, dating from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. A discussion ensued as to whether some 
of the articles produced were not of English 
manufacture. Mr. Prigg described some of his 
recent discoveries at Elveden, near Thetford. 
Excavations on the site of an ancient burial- 
place revealed three large urns of brown-ware, 
which had been deposited with their necks 
downwards, and covered over by a circular 
situla, some of the metal mountings of which 
remained. The urns have the appearance of 
having been intended for burial purposes; 
but, although burnt bones were met with 
outside the circle of the situla, none were 
found with them. Mr. Prigg referred to the 
local controversy that has arisen relative to the 
age of the deposit, it being contended that, 
because some ornamentation of Celtic style 
occurs on the mountings, that the date must be 
pre-Roman. The meeting was unanimous, 
however, that the urns, two of which were 
exhibited, were of undoubted Roman date. A 
large hand-bell found at Mildenhall, of 
early Christian form, was also exhibited by 

. Prigg. A paper was then read by Mr. 
E. P. Loftus Brock, F.8.A., on “The Ancient 
Churches of Cheshire.” The dedications 
were in review, and it was shown 
that, in a county where many traces of the 
ancient Welsh saints might have been expected, 
they hardly occur at all. There are, however, 
many dedications to early Saxon saints, and few 
or none to those of Danish origin, although the 
Danes settled largely in the district. The 


by | architectural peculiarities, particularly the ex- 


istence of many timber-built churches, were 
dwelt upon at length. 
Moving a House in Coblentsz. — The 
Deutsche Baugewerks Biatt gives the follow- 
ing account of the recent moving of a 
house in Coblentz. The honse was situated 
close by the Léhr-chaussée, and had to be re- 
moved sufficiently away to make room for a 
new Custom-house. To this end it would have 
to be moved 5 to 7 métres aside, and 15 to 
20 métres further back. Previous to moving, 
the building was cleared, doors and windows 
removed, as well as a gable over the entrance. 
This having been done, and the foundations 
laid bare, huge rollers were inserted between 
the latter and the house itself, the bed on 
which the building was moved being made of 
heavy balks of timber. By the aid of powerful 
windlasses and pulleys on both sides, the house 
was raised on to the bed, when the whole was 
moved slowly by another set of winches. The 
number of rollers employed was only five, one 
being alternately shifted tothe front. The new 
foundations for the building being already 
prepared, the task of placing it upon them was 
comparatively easy. So quietly was the moving 
effected that a number of pigeons kept in the 
loft did not appear the least fluttered by the 
proceedings, flying out and in as usual. 
Testing for Dampness.—Gelatine, accord- 
ing to the Wiener industrie-Zeitung, is a 
capital means for ascertaining whether a wall 
is thoroughly dry or not. The sheet gelatine of 
commerce is the best for the purpose. The 
Lapeer me are selected ; they are soaked 
in water for about a quarter of an hour, until 





they are quite soft, spread out flat on a 
sheet of glass, and stretched with the fingers 
until any folds and creases that may exist are 
smoothed out, and the whole is made as thin 
and uniform as 
thoroughly 














ee 
Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 
ninth ordinary meeting of the present session 


of this Society was held at the Royal Instita. 
tion, Colquitt-street, on February 20, Mr. H. 
H. West, M.Inst C.E., Vice-President, in the 
chair, when a paper was read by Mr. G. Farren 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., upon “The Construction of 
Small Harbours, and the Silting they give rise 
to.” The author commenced by stating’ that 
twenty years ago he was called upon to a 
harbour upon the north-western coast of Car. 
narvonshire for the use of a private company 
with which he is now intimately connected, and, 
as he considered this to be a typical case of the 
many points to be considered and the difficulty 
to be overcome in designing such a structure, he 
took it as his text for the present paper. He 
then described very fully the physical position 
and conditions of the site of the proposed 
harbour, illustrating by numerous charts and 
diagrams the nature of the prevailing local 
winds, tides, and currents. The second portion 
of his paper consisted of a full description 
of the nature of the proposed 
and breakwater, and of the many 
culties he had to contend with in 
construction of them, one violent storm 
destroying in an hour what had taken months 
to build; the wind and sea raging so fiercely 
that stones weighing many tons were tossed 
about like so many blocks of wood. He then 
gave the actual cost of construction of the 
different portions of the work. The third 
portion of his paper described fully the effects 
of the constructions of the pier and the break- 
water upon the shifting sands, mentioning and 
explaining the peculiar phenomenon of the off- 
shore winds causing the sand to accumulate in 
the harbour, and the in-shore winds on 
them. He concluded with observations 
recommendations as to the construction of 
similar harbours, and of the steamers which 
are generally used for navigating such coasts, 
A long and interesting discussion followed upon 
the various points raised in the paper, and 
after the author had replied fully, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded him. 

Liability of Architects.—We have been 
asked to give publicity to the following 
announcement :—* At a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, held on February 12, a committee 
was appointed to draw up a blank form of con- 
tract for use between the architect and the 
owner, no such thing being in general use in the 
United States. It is desired in this form to 
clearly define the responsibility of the architect, 
as well as his duties, as by recent jndicial de- 
cision in New York, this responsibility seems to 
be without limit, an architect being held in 
heavy damages because a chimney-fiue was not 
so proportioned as to insure the most 
consumption of coal in a steam-heating appa- 
ratus. Any blank forms of similar contracts, or 
information relating to the subject, would be 
very gladly received by the secretary of the 
committee, Mr. Edward Hurst Brown, 1,305, 
Arch-street, Philadelphia, U.S.A.” 

The Swedish Wood “ Villa” Industry.— 
The manufacture of wood “villas” for foreign 
countries, particularly the warmer ones, is 
extensively carried on in Sweden, the prin- 
cipal factory being the Ligna Company of 
Stockholm. The buildings are erected in 
Sweden, taken to pieces, and re-erected at 
their destination. An order from South 
America has just been received for twenty 
villas, whilst a one is in course of erec- 
tion in the Paris Exhibition grounds. 

Saturday Lectures on Science and Art. 
—We are asked to mention that, biog 


FBR 


Saturdays. 
by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner 
Artistic Tronwork,” on the 

March at 3p.m. Tickets can be obtained 
the Museum entrances, price 1s. each lecture. 
































PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
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EE P 
TIMBER (continued). £.sd. &. 4, d. METALS. & 04 £8, 4.| FULHAM.—For road-making and paving works in the ; 
Wainscot, Riga, Ke.........---+- ig 215 0 44 6 O | Izow—Bar, Webs, = Landen. ton 666«G 6 O)06CO6 10 © | parish of Fulham. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor :— 
Odessa, smo 5. 3'Ct at worksin Wales... 415 0 6 0 0 A 8 22:3 22 9 ' 
Deail, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 910 0 1010 0 See ee ~~ 6100 610 0 2 84.27 2 6 7 
gg Mn a BA noeoen - 7S 8 © © | Corres Coat *475 P4028 ... 3B5 ...°400 ...°313 ...°008 i 
-o sicapssnnssndicagganiaoniiell 7 0 680 © Beet selected net sevenees 7910 0 80 0 0 | Adama... OD ie — ne BAD ne on O87... OS % 
Gt, Betersbarg, 1 TOROW ose oo ace 6S 79 © 0 8 © © | Nowell & Robson... 525. 506... 290... 510... 340... 580 
go BE gy sete nene ' sie mes sweat, ING 60 0 0 0 O O | Mears... ccc. 585... 520... 384... S46... 352... 580 { 
White” sees 810 O 1010 0 | _ Chili, - ©0909 © © O | Tomes & Wimpey , 498". 475... 297... 488... 334... 537 
 Sppeperrrerrrerr rrr ° 0 0 Yattow Marat Ib, 00 7 0 0 7” Neave & Son... 484. 4823... 273... 600... 381... 533 7 
White BOS .nc.--ceceesssenennerneeeenes _ - . 17 © © | Laan—Pig, Spanish .......... veo 13210 O D8 O Of Wall cic cccicccccccccce COB cae ee OH... 20... O70 j 
Canada, Pine, 1st .....++-n-vsrnevees - 2610 © | English, common brands ........... . 12150 608 Rogers. crenene G27 on 590. SSB. 5OR 980 .. 857 | 
vp BOG --rnevnnecevnssennens 11 0 0 6110 0 | | Sheet, English..... ssesnsenevnvevensve 1400 © 0 0 | Trehearne........ 531... 480... —... 6%... 365... 500 i 
” Grd, BOs .seresssecsees . us oo ie SretTrer— A. Bettridge-road. D. Linver 
” Spruce, lst .... yon Silesian, esversenreeemnd@® 1730 0 17 13 6 ¢ Cortayne-road. ' 
* ee Sedand aod... 7 0 0 810 0 | Ordinary 776 7 0 G. Festobvaen 3 AMectiesel. : 
Deals—New "Brunswick, &c.std.100 615 0 815 O | Trw— 
Bettens, sll kinds ........ sense ne 610 0 2 0 06 Straits. ton % 0 0 000 i 2 
B ards . in, . 0 0 0 0 — . 
Flooring of err ’ 0110 oue English Ingots ie ee oe e- ata. in. ig erection of nave 4 
sccunlihe’ 0 8 6 610 8 | Zuvc—English sheet ton 21 0 © 23 0 © | Messrs, J. E.K. & J. P. Cutts, soca Su teotico. :: 
Other qualities ...... oe Gee See ton-street, Strand ;— ‘at 
Cedar, Cuba........---. foot 0 0 4 0 06 ‘a : OILs, Fledbrommer, London ooee.cecccscconeess £5,582 10 0 3 
Honduras, 2C........cs-seeeeeorsereeers em £24 Linseed ton 1810 0 1815 0 Seateen ttn Lenten 0 0 es 
Y, CUBR ..rrsseccercerreerenes . 09 O 4 O ©O 6 | Cocoanut, Cochin 2710 © 2310 0 R. Jennings, Horley ................. ” 4700 0 0 ee 
St. cargo average ..... 0 0 48 0 0 64] Ceylon ... 2100 00 06 "Bros., Horsmonden,..... 4,685 @ 0 tf 
Mexican ai * Sea ee , 2% 00 0 0 0 _B i stint: Se Oo ia 
Tobasco mo tteee 0 0 & 60 60 664 | Rapeseed, English pale 2100 0 0 6 H. Willcock, Wolverhampton ~~... 4,384 9 0 t 
Honduras ee ee 8 eet 2s » _ brown 200 00 0 ing Bros, & Co., South Norwood... 4,425 0 0 ay 
Box, Turkey .......... ee 22 ae tae , MOO, 208 ©. E. Skinner, Chatham .. 4,417 0 0 + 
Boose, Bio -.....-.eeeree te oe 8 8 fl cenew and Cine. 9 00 4 0 0 Bros., Birli Sauneaieeeaniei 4370 0 0 i 
7 ane 12 0 0 18 0 0 | Lubricating, U.S. §006 606 06 Cornish & Ga orth Walsbam 0 0 i 
— a 008 © 1 8 |eieeieabeee Somci 130 138 :< ti 
Waste BOO ccccorcncvencescovesssecensers AR— eeconaneonens oceps 6 Tc ; pipdiilge 0 4 
pe I a SSE ot eee | 
— eg ee | 
e » HOW DTOTMIPTON qn... cence = 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, | Foster Didiowe,aghy =. S000 9 8 i 
Epi dwertisements inal soe 0 e4 
—_ 7 in this Number. G. B. Hawes, Norwich 3,990 0 0 ft 
COMPETITIONS. & Sons, Farnham ............ 3,963 0 0 } 
iii W, Gibson, Exeter .................«: 3,980 0 0 a 
— SE | Designs to bo| Page Malton & Wallis, Gravesend “|... 3,098 0 9 + 
Nature of Work, Ww uired. Premium, 2 anning & Son, London* ...... 5 4 
7 vered, J. G, Naylar & Son, Hochester ...... 347 0 0 4 
~ | es Jacklin & Whitehead, Royston ...... 330 0 0 | 
Proposed Extension of Infirmary, Leeds ,.. [The Board ..............0++ | . Moet stated ............ Not stated. | i, J. Sh a co : : 1 eo 
Proposed New Offices  ......00-.-.ssaseeeeecereneees jFrome Union...............}  20l. amd Bl. ..........4 April 13th | xiii. G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone. 3782 0 0 ‘ 
NWTRACTS tti anne 60 5 
' Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be ; a 
ature Materials. whom uired, * . . Page HART LEY.—For building tilliard-room, and siterations ee 
“ nese 5s ses rid, Engineer. delivered. to Hartley House, for Mr. C. W. Bradley. Mr. BE. ©. 1 e 
_ ene: Sennen gg - , 99, Gresham-street, E.C. Quantities by a 
Works and Materials ...........sccccecsscsesreeceeees Hendon Local Board ... | 8, 8. Grimley ............ Mar. 4th | xiii, yf 7 
a i Rt NERA TCT LIE RABIES Com. of Sewers.. Official ... Mar. Sth | xiv. Halteges oo = : “4 | 
Rosdmaking Works ...........:0.-..cseesserseseceeeees Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do. do. xiv, waitin 304 0 0 ‘at 
Dati WOO ck. cine ccskicesicrstunittansssibanh Tottenham Local Bd. | J. E. Worth.............+ do, xiv. boon 31 0 0 ‘a 4 } 
Altering Soil Pipes at Infirmary ................. Lambeth Guardians ... | Official ........00..+ Mar. 6th | ii, Lane? &Co eure A Ee ‘| ‘ 
Broken & Unbroken Stone for Macadamising| Hall Corporation ......... A, E, White : Mar, 7th | xiii, C a i in 386 0 0 | ite 
County Police Station ..,..........ccccceersseeeseeeses "| Go Justices of the cai - hessu eoetenes ; ‘ 
QF cccccoreeccoveveysees fficial dedwesaetrteccedsases 0. ii. - | i 
Alterations, &c., to School, Hammersmith . fF por es Ane Schoe] Dis, | A. & C. Harston ......... do. ii, HORNSEY.—For making-up new roads for the Hornsey 4 ; 
Steel Bowstring ‘Girder Bridge, anlar Co. Mayo Grand Jury | Official Mar, 8th | ij, ri Board, Mr, T, de Courcey Meade, Engineer and 4 Pee 
Exsteusion of Bridge, Lowering Hill, &c, ......| Cheddingfold Ro»ed Im- urveyor :-—~ a & 
pr vement Committee | Welman & snsaneen See Mar. llth | xiv. A B cirpinivrsr 4 : 
Works and Materials 0.0... ..ccscsceseveeeressecees St. Giles’ om of Wks, | Oficial . oncones do, ii, 2 £ Zz\2 2 Z 4 A | 
5 4 pot! ages tearpamase Mot. Act} do.” = ii, Mowlem & Co., 1 : 
Venetien Blinds SORTING 00 ine sdcdcuneceessceee 8) ans Board . 0. 0. ii. setminster 349° 583° * Skt 
Supply of Red a Batten Ends............ apd of poe 4 Bas jnion — of | xiv. aun tT. a. 3, ere 8 A ASD | aoe : ite 
Works and Materials ............ccccsecerssreeeeeeees orasey Loc . de Courcy nee 0. rv. ” "at 
Brick Culvert, Concrete Wall, en... do | de do. |x. | ee eet Ee Lo ce of 
Engine and Boiler House, and Water Tower 8 . Chure soses Oo, xv. ae : ee 
Surface Dra’ning, Levelling, &c. ...............0 Kingston Corporation... | Offictad  ....cccccscocseserees do, xiii. Park, | 3,900 | 2,240 | 284°| 9,816 | 1,180 | 950 ce: Dani 
Granite and Flints............c+cseeseses0es HAMIL, do. do. do, xiii, A. erd’s-hill, 3rd '; § ) 
Works and Materials  .........ccscscccssevesecssoenes Rotherhithe Vestry...... _do. Mar. 12th | xiv. B. Wolseley 2nd section, ij 4 
Constraction of Aqueduct ..................002-0++. Manchester Corporation | G. H, Hill .................. do, xiii, Cc. B , 2nd section, | ee 
Works and Materials (Plymouth Sub-Dist.).... War Department......... GNI iictcsnisvacsessteune Mar. 13th | xiii, D. Fernie Park-road, 3rd section. 13% 
Widening Reilway, York ............+-cccee.cceeeee, L. & N. W. Ry. Co,..... do, do, xiv, E. Elder-avenue, 5 2 
and Iron Girder Work ............-...-00-+«+. do. do. do, xiv. F. Weston-park, 2nd section. : 7 
Removal of Sweepings, Refuse, Dust, &c....... Chiswick Local Board... | A, Ramsden ............... do, xv. « a 
Works and Materials  ...000....sscsssscssesess supaveci do. do, do, Kv. ns | ie 
Addition to Bishop Auckland Station ......... North Eastern Railway | W. Bell .............0<00-+. do. ii. KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,—For pulling down and 4 45. 
Drinking Fountain (Ston —_ ‘ .| Liandudnao Imp. Com. | T. T. Marks do. ii, Thames-street, Kings- ate 
Works and Repairs to Buildings .................. Comrs. of HM, Works | Official ...... Mar. 14th | xiii, ton-ca-Thames, Mr. BR. Crawys, architect — as 
NUN TE GID. ...isnncecensraicasitineianisaniebeotimnetd Willenhall Local Bd, ...| B. Baker ............... «| Mar. 16th [| xiv. | Lame occ. svecse £1,750 0 0 4 peat 
Works and Materials -...| Bermondsey Ves'try...... EB os incipcocncnatnninotivi Mar. 18th | xiv. watt & Appleton m 1,744°0 0 | (ee 
+ de ue Wom ‘in Met, ana of Works = _ 1%th | xv, aise . 1,722 0 0 4 ae 
spairs, &c.. to Buildin in Parks... o. 0. 0. xv. Oldridge ........ - 169 0 0 i 148 
Waterworks ....cscesevees Ws ’ ..| Uckfield Waterwks Co. | H, B. Nichols ............ Mar, 20th [xili, [| = Welle coccccccceeees 1,646 0 0 % : 
Main Outfall Sewer.............. Sesdarabeetsitivensses Ystradyfodwg, &e., Rodwell (accepted) 1,682 0 0 eae 
7 Main Sewage Board... | rey & Bazalgette — _ xy. Z I 
ow OR Se aE Or or The Trustees ...........+... + B. GMOTE oo. csc0n- ‘ xiv. LEE ON-THE-SOLENT.—For the erection of “ Waver- 4% 
Bu ings for ‘Temporary School............ Tottenham School Bd. Cc. Bell Lineal Not stated, a ley,” Marine ade, n-the- for Miss M. R. + ; é 
, Pokers, caeeien, and Scoops ...| School Bd. for London | Oficial ...... os do. xiii, | 3, Mr. H. A. ; 73, Cacnon- ; at 
and Fixing o of Blinds end oerroeeorrevesesesce do. do. do. xiii. street, E.C. :— — : 
wioebsssnivitase seve sidivnies cover do. do, do. xv. Lumley £8 0 0 
i ee 832 10 0 tf 
goin PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. H.W. Ball ' 909 0 6 45) 
rr = $F i 
A on te 
Nature of Appointment, ; By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in. Page. Wood & Co. - S75 0 0 TE: 
sii aia Henley & Co. ....... on 670 0 0 | 
Clerk of Works ........ Woolwich Union ......... £3 perweek............| Mar. 4th | ii. LONDON.—For alterations additions to No. 18, i : 
Clerk of Works ..........0. : Coverstry Union ......... do. Mar, Sth | xix. Peat 
— — ;s 
TENDERS. BROMLEY se — For a st, eek Se coe 4 ) : 
(Communications for insertion under this hesding must | 0*4, for the Bromley Local tit 
teach us uot later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | er ions & Co..... £182 0 0 4 ee. 
— Palme nn eu 4 ian 
GHAM, — For erecti 4 * The T. Lansbury ..... ...... ' | Bae 
Cedars,” ‘Calthorpesead,  Baghaston, tor Mr’ James E, Peill & Hons (accepted) .......---+0++ 14910 14 i; ae 
Hinks. Mesers. Bateman & Bateman, architects, 13, neon | Baek | 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham :— DEAL.—For proposed sea-wall and esplanade, for berm ee 
Bimett & Se A. B. Cc. — Deal ego Council. Mr. A. Dryland, Engineer and : it 
WR acscnsen £3,150 ... £386 ... £840 ... £4,37 urveyor, Deal :— | Bae 
Thos, Smith ........... = ae ae : i psa ay Ys tag ee 6 0 | eae 
Sapeote & Sons |... 26 a ON i FO W. Cunliffe, Dorking ...............-..« 3,999 0 0 t | 
Barnsley & Sous. 2,818 - 412 ... 758 3,988]  C. Home, ~- 3,600 0 0 Bas: 
wi. Howe ae kine: z J. 7. Wise, a ie ass . eee 
D. Total, Ot aod G. iL. Benne & on, Deal... ime . 3140 0 0 4 
[smcnaeiet ecignse enginijsiaiie’ Trollope & Trevers, (accepted) 2,871 10 0 te 
CBOYDON,—For the erection of four villa residences,] FRINTON-ON-SEA.—For com of two villas, 54% 
matte, for Mr, J Rendall, Mr, E. C. Homer, | Marine Parade, for Mr. J. F. Mr. BE. C. y 
“re 99, Gresham-strest, 4.07 Homer, architec, 99, Gresham-street, B.C. :— — é 
H. D, Wood (accepted).:nususduwnn £360 00 ! J, (Reco ptOd) o.ssseenessernies MUDD E 
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LONDON.—For erecting All Sainte’ Church, West 

. a. een ey ee 

Mark Martin ........-.-...- “98 90°2. 000 
P & Co, . aivebete 

3. Martin coils : yr . . 

Dove a _. 19408 0 0 

Ball & Son .... me ene 8 9 

| Eee 

& Son ..... ct aneee 18,909 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations and to “The Load 
of Hay,” Praed-street, Paddington, W., for Mr. R. Baker. 
Mesers. Saville & Martin, architects, 86 and 87, Strand, 
W.c. ities supplied :— 





























i aablaaitcabingindiai veveee £1,870 0 0 
Burdett & Sons 1,735 © 0 
Ward & Lambie 1,407 0 0 
Walker . B - 1460 0 0 
Spencer & Co, ... 1,380 6 0 
0 I. 1,368 0 0 
& Brand... 1,366 0 0 
Yardley & Sons... 1,168 0 0 
Pewterer's Work. 
ee BG, cciicstnscncssccdevecsancnsncsces : Bre 
Heath . 117 0 0 
Ruse... . 11417 0 
PIE diceseceseestocesenrseremnvimeecouts 112 0 0 
Gasfitter’'s Work, 
Vaughan & Brown ......... #4 0 0 
TIPTIEID. ccociaciedencocsortensenatbeempensascunnn 436 «6 
iumene Letenservenenersussonoenpensy 4110 0 
wg eae ogg ay ee additions to the 
I Denta , No. Islington 
N., for Mr. Chadwick Brown. Mr. é. H. Elphick, archi- 
L, H, & RB. Roberts ...ceeccsscresssesseeses £407 0 0 


eT, SRD - « insncinie eummandmeaconmacanll 
A. & W. Garnar, Peckham ............... 


LONDON. — For desks and fittings for 














Counties — Piccadilly Branch. Mr. Kinder, 
architect, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. :— 
UUIINE. avevoreneconvicenidennionibbeiianeacned £298 0 0 
Drew & Cadman ............ 250 0 0 
Retcliffe ...... sidan . 2 9 0 
MELLIS agen a the erection of new grist- 
mill, near the railway station. Mr. F. Whitmore, archi- 
tect, Chelmsford :— 
'W. H. Gibbs, Saxmundham............... £415 0 0 
Alfred Coe, Ipswich ...............00.c0000 a0 0 
0. T. Gibbons, Ipewich..................... 390 0 0 
Alf, Dies, West Bergholt ........... 350 0 0 


NOWTON (Suffolk).—For the erection of new restory- 


house at N near ye St, Edmunds. Mr Whit- 
more, architect, Chelmsford :— 

H. G. Frost, Bury St, Edmunds...... 21,420 0 0 

J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Bd- 

7. Robinson, jun., Bury St, Ed- 

G. R. Hawkins, Monks Eleigh......... 1,200 0 0 

A. Diss, West Dincic mae Oo .© 

PF. Tooke, Bury St. Edmunds ......... 1,120 0 0 





PINNER (Middlesex) .— For pulling down and 
George 








ing “ The >,” for Messrs, Salter & Co., of Rick- 
mansworth., Mr. Charles P. Ayres, &2, High - street, 
Watford, architect :— 
a £995 0 
G. & J. Waterman ......... 894 0 0 
T. Turner, Limited pops ae SOS a46 0 0 
[All of Watford. } 





WATFORD.—For warehouse at Watford, for Messrs. 
R. White & Sons, Mr. C, W. Lovett, architect, 14, 
Cockspur-street, London, W. :— 

Judge & Rames (accepted £1,560 0 0 


WEYBRIDGE.—For erecting pair of houses for Mr. 


ee eee eeeeee 





Geo. Kent. Mr. W. L. Chambers, architect, Woking :-—- 
= .* a Sa Park ...... £1100 00 
‘ oung. pene 950 0 0 
© thn teak toe 940 0 0 
Thos King, Oatlands Park ............ 930 0 0 
Matthews & Mann, Weybridge * sonien 910 0 0 





WOODFORD.—For building a villa residence at Wood- 


A. Hood, Bethnal-green-rosd® uu £472 0 0 
























before THREE o clock 
by the 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
Registered Telegraphic Address,"Tux But.pEn, Loxpow.” 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
SEMENTS. 


TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTI 
lines (about fifty words) or under 


eee ee eee eee ee 


Bach additional line jabout ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Ad ts, also for Special Adver- 
mage hy anced poy Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be on application te the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty werds) or under) ........ 2s. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, bot all small sume should be 


remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payabie 
at the Post-office 


. gtr sary W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addremed to No. 4, Catherine-street, W.C, 


Advertisementa for the current week s issue must reach the Office 
m. on THURSDAY, and for the front Page 
same hour on WEDNESDAY. 


—AUTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
SPECIAL. MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 


same 
o'clock on WEDNES- 


The Publisher ble for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALAS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisementa, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 
PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘The Builder " may have Replies 

to the Office, 4, Catherine-street. Covent Garden, W.C. 


must reach the Office before TEN 





cover the 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
CULATION, is issued every week. 








Now ready. 
READING CASES, {,, NINEFENCE EACH | 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 





























ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


CISTERNS 
F. BRABY & CO. 


IRON 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


GLASGOW: 
Petershill-road. 


LIVERPOOL: 











BEST BATH STONE. 
| FARLEIGH DOWN. 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE 
Heap Orrices: Barna. 











Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 





The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautifal conovs 
of this material. Quarries well opened. i 


Koo 
2 
if 


under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: ’ 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADV?. 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street,E.C. [Apv7. 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Consen-cunet, BE. 


& REAP, 














MICHELMORE 





Oe & aT 

yITTINGS ot poly ae 

364, BOROUGH 
LONDOS, 





Prices REDUCED. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


